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What IS The American 


Unitarian Association? — 


HE MEN, WOMEN AND CHURCHES 
that contribute to the support of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION and elect its staff of officers ARE 
the Association. Its strength IS the collective loyalty, interest 


and generosity of its constituent members. 


HE ASSOCIATION IS ORGANIZED 
UNITARIANISM. Through it you advance the 


cause of liberalism. You help other groups to establish a foot- 
hold in the fellowship of the free churches. By adding your 
gift to the contributions of other Unitarians you aid the work 
in the college town churches. You contribute toward church 
extension. You promote the work among new Americans and 
in centers of liberal sentiment in other countries. You help 
the aided churches and extend our missionary work. You 
add the influence of liberalism to world betterment. You show 
to others the joys of a free faith. Through the Association you 


accomplish for Unitarianism what you could not do alone. 


OUR DAYS REMAIN before the fiscal year 


closes April 30. Will you not forward your contribu- 


tion, to arrive before that date? Checks should be payable to 


the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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What Love Is, and Other Themes 


An interview with William Lyon Phelps 


“T HAVE BEEN TEACHING young 

people, and observing them, for nearly 
forty years. In my judgment, the youth 
of to-day have just as sound physical and 
moral health as they ever had. I may 
add that no young men and women I have 
known have given evidence of more promise 
for the future.” 

William Lyon Phelps, teacher of English 
literature for thirty-six years at Yale Uni- 
versity, made this remark to me the other 
afternoon as we were separating. He had 


been lecturing before members and friends 


of the Women’s City Club of Boston. A 
friendly and informing conversation had 
followed the lecture. 

What has happened to the professional, 

sedate, solemn-visaged, and _ spectacled 
teacher? He has vanished—replaced, to 
the infinite benefit and joy of boys and 
girls, by instructors just as wise in their 
departments, but with the added grace 
of humanity and sweet reasonableness. In 
other words, due more to that greatest 
educator, Charles W. Eliot, than to any 
other, education, in these later years, has 
been humanized. Whether we accept all 
the proposals of the humanists or not, 
they have helped put feeling and human 
interest into education. 
- William Lyon Phelps has none of the 
earmarks of the traditional schoolmaster ; 
neither has he of the professional lecturer. 
He has mastered the art of combining 
the conversation method with humorous 
allusion. ‘Current Books,” the theme of 
the lecture, a prosaic enough subject, was 
far from unimaginative in the delivery. 
No one went to sleep, or wanted to. 


we 


It is an engaging exercise to watch 
a person of Professor Phelps’s character- 
istics in action. Following the lecture, a 
score of eager ones came up to speak to 
him: one wanted to discuss a favorite 
book; a second talked about a ‘son in the 
professor’s classes; a third came to renew 
a former acquaintance. He had time 
enough for every one, and displayed a 
genial, unruffled temper which might be 
an example for certain brusque speakers 
who yanish immediately after the address. 
Later, I spoke to him about this. 

' “T like people,’ he replied. “I enjoy 
meeting them and getting their opinions, 
many of which are thoughtfully expressed. 
Old acquaintances come up, whom it is 
always a pleasure to see. You under- 
stand, people interest me.” 

I am fairly well convinced that this 
quite evident liking for men and women, 
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taken just as they are, explains Professor 
Phelps’s influence, as much as his knowl- 
edge of books, remarkable as that is. Just 
as one discovers nothing professional or 
artificial in his writing or speaking, one 
finds nothing of the sort in his conversa- 
tion. 

“Now ask me your questions,’ he re- 
marked, as we retired to the speaker’s 
room, and he began to change into his 
street clothes. ‘We have half an hour. 
Let’s make the most of it.” 
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I heard recently of a person who once 


went to an audience with a distinguished 


man in a highly nervous and unnatural 
state of mind, and remained that way 
during the entire period. That is folly. 
One person is as good as another in the 
democratic society of this generation, so 
long as he keeps out of jail. The greater 
the man, the more kind and human he is— 
that has been my experience; take it for 
what it is worth. Certainly Professor 
Phelps, though one of the most widely 
known book-critics in the United States, 
lacked utterly anything pedantic or su- 
perior. 

“T seldom think how I am speaking,’ 
he said. “Studied gesture and particular 
tone of voice may do well enough for 
others, but I employ neither. I try to 
make what I say intimate. Unlike some 
speakers, I am always looking at the 
people in the audience. I talk directly 
to individuals. If someone appears list- 
less, I speak to him until he gets inter- 
ested and looks up. Let’s have sympathy 
with audiences; those persons have given 
us an hour of their time, often a valuable 
hour. We must not weary them with 
platitudes. Remember, they are there in 
the room, and can’t get out. A lecturer 
who imposes on such good-nature and good 
will doesn’t deserve a hearing. All of 
us have sat under men who immediately 
turned on the reading lamp, and discoursed 
from manuscript, in level, unmusical 
tones; and who read on and for intolerable 
lengths, though the audience was con- 
tinually getting more and more impatient 
and weary. I cannot understand the state 
of mind of such a speaker. I must feel 
a definite response. I should be just as 
conscious of a feeling of boredom as of a 
change of temperature. On more than 
one oceasion I have gone onto the plat- 
form ill and tired, spoken an hour, and 
left the hall refreshed by the experience ; 
the audience gave me something—what 


was it? Perhaps because I feel this 
Sympathy, I almost never have the ex- 
perience of inattentive listeners. 

“TI do not write my lectures. Follow- 
ing careful preparation, I may make notes, 
though I may not use them—I did not this 
afternoon. I read worth-while books 
rapidly, and have the good fortune to be 
blessed with a memory which retains 
facts for long periods.” 

Parents, and teachers of young chil- 
dren, will find material for reflection in 
Professor Phelps’s opinion of the Santa 
Claus myth, the Mother Goose rhymes, 
and such exaggerated tales as ‘Beauty 
and the Beast,’ “The Giant Gallagantus,”’ 
and “The Sleeping Princess.” 

“It is absurd to keep those _ stories 
away from children,” he commented. “AIl 
children require the vivid and picturesque 
for mental development. Their imagina- 
tions need to be forcefully aroused. Let 
the child believe the Santa Claus myth, 
by all means; what is the harm? ‘The 
child’s horizon is of necessity limited; 
about the only way it can reach out into 
the world is through the realm of the 
imaginary. Once a little girl came into 
a room where her mother was, with a 
doll in her arms, and was told by the 
mother in a loud voice to put the doll 
away. ‘Hush!’ pleaded the child, ‘I am 
doing all I can to keep her from knowing 
she is a doll. As vivid as that is the 
imagination of average children.” 


wo 


“Open discussion on sex problems will 
directly affect imaginative writers of the 
future,’ Professor Phelps declared. “It 
will also affect all art; for down through 
history people have generally expressed 
opintons on this theme in music, drama, 
sculpture, and painting as well as litera- 
ture; and that expression has been defi- 
nitely determined by the attitude toward 
sex of that particular time. It says 
somewhere in Genesis: ‘Male and female 
ereated he them.’ The writer of Genesis 
was not only a master in the use of de- 
seriptive language, he was also an ex- 
ceedingly astute student of human nature. 
So far, the best we know in government 
is the rule which represents the people; 
and the best we know in sex communion 
is monogamy and the lighting of the 
home fires. Students of civil relations 
may devise a better form of government 
for the future; psychologists and sociolo- 
gists may discover a more satisfactory 
arrangement for relationships between 
men and women. Until that time comes, 
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let us accept the best in the present 
forms, and make it serve us. If anyone 
“experiences a feverish and sporadic appe- 
tite for fruits from’ the forbidden tree, 
let him read W. B. Trites’s book ‘The 
Gypsy.’ The novel is a tremendous argu- 
ment for monogamy. ‘AIl sensual sin is 
an illusion,’ says Schopenhauer. Men 
and women who pursue the illusion are 
exactly like spoiled children wanting 
candy. The individual who abandons a 
steady. though somewhat monotonous 
happiness for what he conceives to be 
luscious fruit, to-morrow would give his 
immortal soul to have back again the 
former days. What a curious fact it is 
that youth and beauty often compel more 
worship than one’s own mother! What is 
love? It is not protestation, or amorous 
declarations that ‘We can remain apart 
no longer,’ but—‘be sure you don’t forget 
your rubbers, dear.’ 

“You ask me to recommend a private 
library for the average man. Such a 
library should contain a standard one- 
volume dictionary, an encyclopedia of 
merit, and a good collection of histories— 
including those of the United States, 
England, and the more important Buro- 
pean countries. It should not have too 
many sets of books. Sets fill space and 
present an imposing appearance, but are 
liable to lack utility. I do not believe 
in five-foot shelves. People do not read 
the books. Collect gradually, and those 
authors that most appeal to you. Some 
book-lovers like first editions, and get 
considerable satisfaction in having a shelf 
of them. Collect the best poets, and obtain 
them as nearly as possible unabridged 
and unmutilated. For instance, when you 
get Shakespeare’s works, do not get the 
expurgated volumes. We assume one has 
the good sense to believe that eyil is only 
evil to him who thinks it is. 

“T am a book man—that is, I get a 
living from books; therefore I must col- 
lect both carefully and numerously. I 
have three libraries, containing in all 
perhaps twenty thousand volumes. Have 
I read them all? That is a leading ques- 
tion,” smiled the Professor. Then he re- 
marked with an expression somewhat 
humorous, “Put this reply into your in- 
terview. Some of them I have read twice. 
Many I have long planned to read; but 
I have reached the time now when I 
know I never shall be able to read them. 
I feel much as Longfellow did. You re- 
member how well he expressed this same 
idea in that matchless little poem, ‘My 
Books’: 

Sadly as some old medieval knight 

Gazed at the arms he could no longer wield, 

The sword two-handed and the shining shield 
Suspended in the hall, and in full sight, 
While secret longing for the full delight 

Of tourney or adventure in the field 

Came over him, and tears but half-concealed 
Trembled and fell upon his beard of white— 
So I behold these books upon their shelf, 

My ornaments and arms of other days; 

Not wholly useless, though no longer used, 
For they remind me of my other self, 
Younger and stronger, amd the pleasant ways 
In which I walked, now clouded and con- 
fused.” : 


Professor Phelps knows not only books 
but writers. He had this to say about 
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Thomas Hardy, and we pass it on as one 
of the best things he said that day: 
“Thomas Hardy achieved distinction in 
four arts, any one of which would have 
established his permanent fame. He be- 
came one of the greatest novelists, archi- 
tects, dramatists, and poets of his time. 
Yet he was one of the most forlorn and 
dissatisfied of mortals. Why? He had 
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unrivaled adulation, but he had abso- 
lutely no religion. He said, ‘Better would ~ 
it have been for us human beings had 
we never been equipped with reasoning 
powers, but only been given senses as the 
beasts.’ What more convincing argu- | 
ment do we need for the necessity of a 
definite faith in Infinite Reality, and in 
man created after that divine likeness?” 


What Romanism Thinks 


of Protestantism 


A remarkable letter from 


WARNING against the Y. M. C. A.’s 
A spreading Protestant propaganda in 
Italy, issued by Cardinal Giuseppe Gamba, 
Archbishop of Turin, shows what the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy really thinks of 
Protestantism. This startling document 
has been translated and distributed in this 
country. 

In the Cardinal’s letter, Roman Catho- 
lics are forbidden to belong to the Y. M. 
C. A., and are told to “avoid any contact 
whatever with Protestants.’ Cardinal 
Giuseppe Gamba is one of the College of 
ecclesiastics who will elect the next Pope, 
he himself being eligible for the succes- 
sion. His letter was published in full or 
in part in several Italian papers, including 
L’Osservatore Romano, semi-official organ 
of the Vatican, and issued in pamphlet 
form for distribution in schools. 

The attack is not merely against the 
Y. M. C. A., but against Protestant evan- 
gelizing effort in general. It solicits the 
co-operation of the clergy, of teachers, and 
of other leaders against an ‘‘extremely seri- 
ous peril now facing the faith of our 
youth ... the recurrence of more inten- 
sive Protestant propaganda in our midst. 

... From the start of the present cen- 
tury, various Protestant sects fell with 
peculiar fury upon Italy as upon a land 
of conquest, aiming at evangelizing her, 
or at Protestantizing her. Thanks to the 
complicity, or at least tolerance, of those 
then in power, the Protestants were able 
to take a footing in various parts of the 
country, gaining ground, at the most, 
among the poorer folk, and among those 
whose mode of life little resembles that 
of the Christians. The Holy Apostolic See 
has with vigilant care many times given 
warning against them... . If the propa- 
ganda carried on by these sects -did not 
achieve such apostasy, it has nevertheless 
succeeded, and is now succeeding further 
yet, in spreading that religious indiffer- 
entism which is so serious and ruinous an 
evil for souls.” 

The Cardinal calls special attention to 


one of these “sects, assisted by a strong. 


organization ...and the too indulgent 
Italian hospitality.” After charging the 
Y. M. C. A. with taking advantage of the 
wartime to spread wide its activities, and 
with camouflaging its real ends, the letter 
says: “The War over, the Association 
threw down its mask, and showed what 
it really was—here the Cardinal quotes 
from another writer—‘an instrument for 
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insidious anti-patriotism and anti-Catholi- 
cism, organized at great breadth by the 
Protestants of various sects, more par- 
ticularly American Baptists and Meth- 
odists. . . . As such, it seeks to lay ambush 
for the Catholic Church. Strong because 
of its powerful financial resources—but 
poor in its spiritual resources—the Y. M. 
C. A. would be the scout of that evan- 
gelical propaganda that is to civilize and 
Christianize Italy.” 

To gain its end, the Association has a 
thousand means—everything to build up 
an irresistible attraction for the young, 
the letter charges. It, says a _ well-in- 
formed review, La Civilta Cattolica, has 
revealed “the excessively underhand work 
of disintegration of the Catholic conscience 
that the Y. M. C. A. carried on among the 
young, acting as the most cunning tool, 
not only of the Methodist heresy, but also 
of that sect which is the Church’s sworn 
enemy, Masonry.” 

The letter then quotes from the Apos- 
tolic See its 1920 warnings “over the in- 
sidious manceuvres of anti-Catholic sects 
in general and the Y. M. ©. A. in par- 
ticular,” and-its reminder to bishops that 
“it is their important and most special 
duty to watch vigilantly that the young 
‘be kept immune from all contact with such 
society.” The quotation which follows 
(from the Acta Ap. Sedis, No. 14, Decem- 
ber 17, 1920) is especially significant: 
“Moreover, by dint of being in constant 
touch with pastors and comrades of an- 
other faith, of talking intimately with 
them, of helping them in their lectures, 
which are not free from error, of reading 
their books, and even the Bible and the 
Gospel, falsified according to Protestant 
usage ... the young people lose almost 
unconsciously that suspicion and réepug- 
nance they might have had toward Prot- 
estantism and toward its promulgators, so 
that every barrier is thrown down and 
the step of adhesion to the sect is made 
much easier.” 

Accusing the Association of carrying ou 
the Protestant propaganda with “diabolical 
cleverness,” the Cardinal Archbishop turns 
to his pastors, as well as to all parents, 
educators, and Catholic teachers, to guard 


“everywhere the young people against 


“Protestant insidiousness” in general and 
the Association in particular. Then fol- 
lows a warning, the meaning of which no 
Catholic would misunderstand: “Persuade 
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_ those who have imprudently given in their 
names to withdraw them immediately ; 


and those who attend the premises, never 


to set foot there again; remind them also 
of the heavy penalties that the Church has 
established against heretics, apostates, and 


all who knowingly in whatsoever manner 


collaborate in the spread of heresy.” 

The Cardinal concludes: 

“T feel sure that you will appreciate the 
full importance of my letter and will be 
tireless in preventing the inroads of a 
propaganda like this Protestant one, which 
is extremely destructive not only of souls, 
but even of the social fabric of civil 
society. ... 

“Particularly do I urge all very dear 
pastors fervently to warn the faithful re- 
garding the gravity of the duties incum- 
bent upon all Catholics: (a) to avoid any 
contact whatever with Protestants, from 
fear of the risk of adhering to their doc- 
trines, and more especially are they 
obliged to abstain from taking any part 
in their lectures, meetings, etc.; (0) they 
are, moreover, strictly forbidden to read, 

> 
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diffuse, or in any way whatsoever lend 
their collaboration to periodicals issued by 


Protestant societies, or to books dealing - 


with religious subjects that they publish 
for their following; (c) it is, moreover, a 
great sin to put down one’s name in a 
Protestant society or sect, whatever its 
name may be, and in particular it is for- 
bidden to belong to the society of the 
YooMiy ©» A. 

“In order to protect members of our 
Catholic associations from the grave peril, 
I hold all ecclesiastical auxiliaries and 
their presidents bound to strike out from 
the rolls of their own associations those 
members who, ‘even if they are not regis- 
tered at the Y. M. C. A.,’ frequent its 
quarters and those of other Protestant 
societies. 

“Fully confident that the Lord will bless 
this work [that of the Pontifical Society 
for the Preservation of the Faith] and 
will give us the grace to block the fatal 
and pernicious propaganda of the Protes- 
tants, thus freeing our beloved archdiocese 
from the most baneful of perils, I invoke 
upon all the choicest blessings of Heaven.” 


Religion Without God 


A review of Julian 


RELIGION WiTHOUT REVELATION. By Julian 
Huzley. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

This book, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
is the most ‘notable exposition of humanism 
in religion that has appeared. Believers 
and questioners, doubters and coffers 
alike, ought to get it thoroughly into their 
systems. The first great statement of the 
author is this: “We must believe some- 
thing, for otherwise we should never act.” 
Again, “We must not believe everything, 
or believe too readily, or we shall act 
wrongly.” These fundamentals reveal a 
man a world apart from the elder agnostic 
or unbeliever. One can hardly measure 
the significance of this modern scientist’s 
positive attitude to life. He’s on the side 
of religion! Mr. Huxley is not a pedant, 
but a man—rounded, spiritual, yearning 
for completeness. The strain runs through 
every chapter. For this reason he can do 
his seeming destructive intellectual work 
in the presence of the orthodox Christian, 
and not only come through uncondemned 
but win for himself the praise belonging 
to a man of faith. That is a victory. 

Of course he is favored by the times. 
There is such a thing as the Zeitgeist, and 
it is felt in all this humanistic trend. The 
great change is in the air; it is coming 
strong. This new view. of life, the uni- 
verse, and man, eliminates from the cosmic 
scene the supernatural, paternalized, provi- 
dential accountant Deity who records the 
number of hairs of one’s head and bears 
every person’s sorrow, real, imagined, or 
pathological. Even a Fundamentalist knows 
about it, as his father knew about 
evolution. 

Huxley sends forth his gospel with a 
maximum of persuasiveness. No pale ne- 
gator he! ‘Theology? He believes it is 
basic, absolutely necessary. But how can 
that be? He doesn’t believe in God. This 
is his definition: “Attempts at intellectual 
explanation of facts which give rise to 
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religious feeling are theology.” We have 
never read a better one. It is modest 
(‘attempts’), intelligent (“explanation’’), 
scientific (‘facts’), and spiritual (“‘reli- 
gious feeling”). Religion grows out of 
the sense of the sacred, and, as it grows, 
in feeling, morality, and intelligence, it 
attaches itself to all sorts of objects and 
ideas. These objects are first many gods, 
even ‘“god-lets,’ and finally a reduction, 
till one unified God emerges at the end of 
eons of god-making. That is, supernatural 
beings, and at last a Supreme Being 
arose—perfect personified power. Man did 
all that. He created, or rather fabricated, 
Deity. And now man is undoing his own 
work for something better, Huxley would 
say, as he proceeds to show by all his 
experience, investigation, learning, and 
zeal. He disbelieves “in a personal God 
in any sense in which that phrase is 
ordinarily used.” 

It is, as this journal has said more than 
once, a new thing under the theological 
sun, and it were idle longer to speak of it 
as the recrudescence of something dis- 
proved and discarded. 

In the free churches there are those who 
steadily advance to the humanistic posi- 
tion. While it is perhaps easy, if not 
evasive, to say, as some do, “I am neither 
a humanist nor a theist,’’ nevertheless one 
is justified in declining to call oneself un- 
qualifiedly by the new name until there is 
a considerable growth in definiteness of 
statement. Humanism is proceeding from 
its groping beginning to intellectual pre- 
ciseness. The materials of experience and 
science are being digested and assimilated, 
and there is no doubt whatever that when 
men deny (as they do) that they are 
theists, they mean they are turning their 
minds to the new theological day. The 
doctrines of humanism are evolving. In 
their ministries in parishes, men are dis- 
ereet as well as honest with their people 
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and themselves. They remember that 
their function is positive and not negative, 
constructive and not destructive; they are 
ordained to nurture their hearers with 
life-giving spiritual truth, and not'to put 
themselves on cerebral exhibition Sunday 
morning, logickers breaking up the forms 
and words that hitherto have given stay, 
support, and comfort to church people. 

That sort of smartness is largely past in 
free churches, praise be! Certainly the 
grandson of the great Thomas Henry 
Huxley leaves no ground for complaint 
that spiritual values are either overlooked 
or underestimated. On the contrary, there 
is a transforming religious power in all 
that he writes. With many others who 
accept the psychology of religion, he says 
the spiritual life and religious experience 
do not depend upon God. You can have 
great religion without consciousness of 
Deity. The village atheist, when he is a 
decent and thoughtful person, is justified 
of his sincere and lonely conviction. He 
may some day be called blessed for his 
stand against the organized and dull 
static religion of the community. 

For some readers the chapter “Per- 
sonalia,” the story of his own religious 
experience, will prove the most moving 
part of Mr. Huxley’s book. The larger 
issue of theological sanity and respecta- 
bility, the survey of religion, especially 
contemporary religion, will appeal to 
thoughtful readers who are groping for 
light. 

One may have religion without God. 
Mr. Huxley, on page one in the first para- 
graph, says that. He calls his book “Reli- 
gion Without Revelation,” and he means 
“that religion of the highest and fullest 
character can co-exist with a complete ab- 
sence of belief in revelation in any 
straightforward sense of the word, and in 
that kernel of revealed religion—a per- 
sonal God.’ This last phrase is the key 
to the struggle going on between the ortho- 
dox evangelicals and the liberals of vari- 
ous Protestant affiliations. The idea has 
passed over to the “personal” nature of 
the universe. Some say it is, but others 
say it is not personal—that the only per- 
sonal, moral, spiritual values are man- 
centered and man-created. That is 
humanism. 

It is interesting that Mr. Huxley should 
have found in our sainted co-churchman, 
J. Estlin Carpenter, the light and leading 
he needed with all his soul to make the 
clear transition. He found, he says, a 
chance reference: in an article by “that 
fine character and teacher,” and it put 
him on the track: “I had been too gen- 
eral, too much preoccupied only with the- 
ology and reason; and had neglected the 
specific psychological basis of religion. 
That is to be found in the sense of holiness 
or sacredness.” On thise fundamental Mr. 
Huxley builds his whole religious life; on 
this he makes his book stand foursquare. 
He says, “From this as starting-point, all 
religion takes its flight, and only gradually 
(though inevitably) do the moral and in- 
tellectual become attached to it and fight 
their battle of completeness and unity.” 

We are in a marvelous and difficult day 
of theological adjustment. What it meaas 
to the practice of religion, as in worship, 
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who can contemplate? If theism is pass- 
ing, as men are saying, what happens to 
nine-tenths of our hymns, virtually all of 
our public prayers? Does the whole house 
of our’ worship and ceremonial topple? 
Eyen worship itself go? These questions 
have not yet filtered through to the ‘plain 
people,” but there isn’t a minister of in- 
telligence but faces them all; and some of 
the free-church ministers have already 
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distinguished themselves by teaching the 
new doctrines and adapting every element 


.of the public services of their congrega- 


tions to the change. What about all this? 
One reads Mr. Huxley, confident that so 
long as religion, “the sense of the sacred,” 
dwells in the soul, appropriate forms will 
come forth to embody the faith, and, in- 
deed, that a better faith will bring a better 
worship. A. ©. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Caldecott Calls a Meeting 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


For some months the idea has been with 
me to suggest a clearing house for 
thought, theological or otherwise, on the 
part of the members of the ministry. 

From time to time someone writes a 
letter or publishes an article in your 
valued paper which really has nothing to 
do with the families who, for the most 
part, read it. 

What we need is more of a technical 
magazine, comparable to the medical 
journals for the medical profession. 

It is very natural that in a free and 
liberal church we should have differences 
of opinion, and it is also fitting that we 
should endeavor to clarify our ideas with 
each other. But it is not at all necessary 
that the general public, even of the Uni- 
tarian faith, should be reading these 
things, since they would scareely under- 
stand what they were about and often 
misinterpret the spirit to their own hurt. 

My suggestion is that as many as are 
interested convene during the May Meet- 
ings to discuss the possibility of establish- 
ing a medium through which we can ex- 
change ideas on subjects which are of 
deep concern to the minister as a tech- 
nician, and which, of course, will be of 
real value to the people, even though they 
never hear the technical language with 
which we may express ourselves to each 
other. f : 

- For the moment I shall be glad to re- 
ceive correspondence to ascertain what 
interest there may be in this matter, un- 
less it seems wiser to place the responsi- 
bility at once on the Ministerial Union, 
which I should be very glad indeed to 
have done. 

ERNEST CALDECOTT. 

ALL SouLsS CHURCH, 

ScHENECTADY, N.Y. 

[The Editor of THe Recister gives this 
proposal his cordial endorsement, and, 
for one, promises to attend the meeting.] 


Robert Collyer’s 
Cornell Horseshoe 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Rey. John Haynes Holmes’s anecdote of 
Dr. Robert Collyer, in the March 29 edi- 
tion of THE CuRISTIAN REGISTER, brings to 
my mind a very interesting experience of 
my own with Dr. Collyer. Some thirty 
years ago, while I was connected with 
Unity Church (Third Unitarian), Brook- 


lyn, N.Y., in the absence of our own min- 
ister, Dr. Collyer had agreed to preach for 
us one Sunday morning, and I had the 
good fortune to be delegated to go over 
to New York (Borough of Manhattan) for 
him in a carriage—there were no auto- 
mobiles then. Coming back to Brooklyn 
with him, I mentioned that I had a son, 
at that time a student at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Dr. Collyer reminded me that at the 
time of the Chicago fire in 1871, his own 
church in that city was burned down com- 
pletely, but to help them out he had agreed 
to preach for them for a year for nothing, 
adding that, if it came to the worst, he 
could earn a living making horseshoes. He 
had been a blacksmith in his early days. 
The students of Cornell, hearing of this, 
immediately , wrote him, offering him a 
thousand dollars if he would make a horse- 
shoe for them. The horseshoe was made 
and delivered to the students, and the last 
I knew was framed and hung somewhere 
in the University. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON. 
New ORLEANS, LA. 


From the President of 
Lombard College Trustees 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I wish to express my great apprecia- 
tion of the admirable way in which you 
handled the Lombard College matter in 
the last issue of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
[April 5.] It was a splendid presenta- 
tion, and one which will put the matter 
in the most favorable light to the new 
constituency of Unitarians. On behalf of 
the former friends of Lombard College, 
permit me to extend my congratulations. 

We are going to study the entire situa- 
tion and attempt to make Lombard one 
of the best small colleges in the country. 
We can do this provided we have the co- 
operation and united support of both de- 
nominations. We have not yet heard any 
serious criticism of this movement, and 
we believe that it will meet with the sub- 
stantial approval of a great majority of 
our people. 

Would you kindly send me eight. or 
ten copies of THe Register, as I should 
like to send them to some of our con- 
stituents who do not take your paper? I 
further wish to assure you that I am 
appreciating THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
very much as it comes to me from week 
to week. Rocrer 8. GALER. 

Mr. PLEASANT, Iowa. 


~ 
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_ Mr. Burkhart’s Belief 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER -— 


The question raised by Rey. Gordon 
Kent in Tue Recister of March 22— 


namely, “Is it the humanist who needs 
conversion, or is it the theist calling ‘Come — 


back,’ to a man who has passed him?’— 
is one, it seems to me, that cannot be 
answered until we consider some funda- 
mental facts concerning the spiritual life. 

Some of the fundamental facts are set 
forth in Prof. C. A. Ellwood’s book, “The 
Reconstruction of Religion,” and I enclose 
a few excerpts from that book: 

“To say that humanity is the sole 
object of religious veneration, worship, and 
love is like saying that humanity needs 
merely to adapt itself to itself. It divorces 
religion absolutely from science. Our re- 
ligion cannot teach one thing and our 
science another; and if there is anything 
which modern science clearly teaches, it 
is that man is a part of nature, a part 
of a system of things immensely transcend- 
ing himself, which has produced him and 
made possible all his works. Man does 
not ceasg to stand in the midst of nature 


- because he is, as an individual, the product 


largely of his civilization. The religious 
consciousness, no more than the scientific 
consciousness, can stop with man and his 
works. 
curably a nature worshiper; that is, his 
reverence, his affection, his valuations rise 
from man to the ultimate reality which 
lies behind both man and physical nature. 
This is the logical as well as the instinc- 
tive thing for man to do; for if religion 
is an organ of adaptation, it must have 
reference both to man and to the uni- 


verse in which he lives, moves, and has_ 


his being. 

“Indeed, in a certain sense, the universe 
must always loom larger in the religious 
consciousness than man, just as it does 
in the scientific consciousness. Not the 
self-sufficiency of man, but the sufficiency 
of God is the real basis of religion. Reli- 
gion demands a reality beyond man, to 
which not only the religious consciousness 
functions as a means of adjustment, but 
whose law and order compels adjust- 
ment. ... Man must believe that there 
is a meaning in existence and in the sys- 


tem of things; and that that meaning, 


while he cannot fully comprehend it, yet 
in part he does apprehend. He must be- 
lieve that the universe is not alien to 
himself, if he is to have any basis upon 
which to adjust himself to life and to the 
ultimate reality which surrounds him. 
Nor does science in any way contradict 


‘or refute this reasonable faith. Science 


itself shows that man is a product of the 
universe; and to ask any one to believe 
that the universe is absolutely different 
from man is to deny that principle of 
continuity upon which science builds it- 
self. If there is a spiritual element in 
man, it cannot have come out of nothing; 
neither can it be greater in man than in 
the universe, for that would be equivalent 
to saying that man is greater than the 
universe. ... ; 

“It [science] is coming, in other words, 
to recognize that from the standpoint of 
man there is an ascending energy in the 
universe; and this is, after all, the sub- 


In a certain sense, man is in- - 


q 
: 
, 
q 


of all rational religious faith—that 


back of man and his works is an ultimate 


reality which makes human life, not an 
accident and meaningless in the scheme of 


things, but the supreme expression of an 
infinite reality.” 


The same fundamental facts are set 
Moni, in poetic form by Coleridge: 


: ’Tis the sublime of man, 

Our noontide majesty, to know ourselves 
Parts and proportions of one wondrous whole! 
This fraternizes man, this constitutes 
Our charities and bearings. But ’tis God 
Diffused through all, that doth’ make all one 

; whole ; 
This the worst superstition, him except 


Aught to desire, Supreme Reality. 


The above fundamental facts concern- 
ing man and the spiritual life must be 
reckoned with by all who desire to give 
an intelligent answer to Mr. Kent’s ques- 
tion. It may be, as Mr. Kent seems to 
imply, that the theist, when he under- 
takes to convert the humanist, is “calling 
‘Come back’ to a man who has passed 
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him”; but that still remains to be de- 
monstrated. Time may prove that human- 
ism is not, as some of its advocates claim, 
“the religion of the future.’ Time may 
demonstrate, too, that humanism, instead 
of being “based on the findings of science,” 
is nothing more than “the cosmic bravado 
of unreflecting minds.” At any rate, it 
may be well for us, before we discard 
theism, to pause long enough to consider 
well the spirit of the age in which we live, 
especially the tendency to discard every- 
thing old as though it were false, and 
exalt everything new as though it were 
true. The truth concerning the spirit of 
the age is well stated in a book dealing 
with architecture, but the sentence I wish 
to quote applies with equal force to reli- 
gion. The sentence is, “The present is the 
age of the approximate, the startling; and 
there is a certain bravado about avoiding 
the ‘has-been,’ and attempting the ‘may-be,’ 
which ... generally ends by being the 
preposterous.” 
J. FRANKLIN BURKHART. 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


"Better Set Ten Men to Work 
Than Do the Work of Ten Men” 


Said John Wesley, and First Church, Louisville, does it 


HE entire active membership of the 

First Unitarian Chureh of Louisville, 
Ky., of which Rev. Lon R. Call is the 
minister, has been divided into eight 
groups .or “councils,” for the purpose of 
devising ways and means of promoting the 
various phases of the work of the church. 
These eight activities are church publicity, 
membership, attendance, social affairs, 
social service, finance, interior decoration, 
and missions. The idea back of the ap- 
pointment of these councils is that the 
scattering of responsibility in church 
work is better than fixing it upon a few. 
“It is better,” said John Wesley, “‘to set 
ten men to work than to do the work of 
ten men.” The Board of Trustees is kept 
informed concerning the projects of the 
various councils, and all major activities 
are passed upon by the trustees ge! 
they are started. 
At a recent dinner of the “councillors,” 


presided over by the chairman of all the 


councils, Ambrose Bruner, the minister, 
outlined methods by which the church 
might progress through the efforts of the 
councils, calling attention to successes al- 
ready achieved by some of the groups. 
Later, the councils met separately, with an 
average attendance of ten in each group. 

Here the council on social affairs planned 
for a big church party, held just before 
Haster, to which many strangers who had 
been attending the services were especially 
invited, and treated as guests of honor. 
This council also began the plans for the 
annual parish outing in June. 

There a council on publicity devised 
plans to build six or eight bulletin boards, 
with the name and address of the church 
to be printed on them, and with space 
enough for the sheets of the Wayside Pul- 


pit. These bulletin boards are to be placed 


in various sections of the city and suburbs. 
This council also planned the distribution 
of Unitarian tracts, and the printing and 
distribution of the minister’s sermons. 

Yonder a council on membership brought 
together a list of prospects for church 
membership, and initiated a system of 
calling and other contacts for the purpose 
of realizing a large accession of new mem- 
bers on Waster Sunday. 


Over there a council on social service 


decided to make a survey of the social 
Service work now being done by indi- 
viduals of the church, and to seek to en- 
list other persons by having printed in 
The Louisville Unitarian some of the op- 
portunities presented by the various or- 
ganizations supported by the Community 
Chest. This council also will sponsor a 
“down-town inter-church committee’ to 
work out some of the social problems 
peculiar to down-town churches. 

There the council on finance wrestled 
with ways and means of raising needed 


funds, and recommended various appro-- 


priations to the Board of Trustees. This 
council’s greatest task is the raising of 
the annual budget in May. 

Inside the church auditorium a council 
on interior decoration, including archi- 
tects, artists, and interior decorators, 
began to plan for a more attractive church 
interior, with cleaner walls, better light- 
ing, and more beautiful windows. 

Over there the council on missions 
planned to carry the liberal gospel to the 
outskirts of the city, and arranged three 
meetings in the homes of council members 
who reside at a distance. These meetings 
will be held on different evenings, and on 
each occasion Mr. Call will lead a dis- 
cussion on “What the Liberal ‘Thinks 
About the First Chapter of Genesis.” It 
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was estimated that attendance at these 
home meetings would run between twelve 
and thirty persons. © 

In another room the council on attend- 
ance congratulated itself on a successful 
“every-member-present Sunday” which it 
sponsored, and which was the largest con- 
gregation on an ordinary Sunday in a 
decade. This council planned methods of 
making guests feel more at home, and, 
like the council on membership, laid out a 
large number of visits for council mem- 
bers to make on some of the group of 
non-churched people who have attended 
the Sunday services. 

The correspondent who sends this news 
from Louisville adds: 

“The objections to this plan of councils 
are that so often the methods chosen are 
at the suggestion of groups of people who 
have never done church work and there- 
fore are likely to be somewhat crude; and 
that often, unless carefully directed, the 
councils commit the intellectual immo- 
rality of being content with discussion. 
There might also be raised the objection 
that the way to get a thing done is to do 
it, rather than wait for a long time upon 
a group. But, on the whole, the self- 
evident advantages greatly outweigh the 
objections. The old rule of pastoral 
psychology that, if you want to hold a 
person’s interest in the church, you must 
give him something worth while to do, 
holds good to-day as it did when it was 
first voiced. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the Louisville church, eight groups 
of people face concrete problems in which 
they feel a responsibility. Such occasions 
are all too few in liberal churches.” 


Tolerance is Not Enough, 
Declares Senator Walsh 


A copy of The Congressional Record 
comes to THe RecGister containing the 
complete text of an address on religious 
tolerance delivered by United States Sena- 
tor David I. Walsh of Massachusetts be- 
fore the Washington, D.C., chapter of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. Senator 
Walsh, who is a Roman Catholic, made a 
valuable distinction when he said: 

“Tt is not enough for us to be tolerant. 
Tolerant is an unhappy expression. It 
suggests ‘to suffer,’ ‘to bear with.’ Let 
us cultivate a more positive virtue. Let 
us speak of good will, which is an indis- 
pensable foundation for the brotherhood 
of man. Every religion rightly understood 
and practiced is a crusade of good will. 
America, that has attracted the heroic 
sons and daughters of all the races of 
the world, enjoys more than any other 
nation the unique mission of becoming a 
broadcasting station for world brother- 
hood. If America, where there has been 
the greatest mingling of the races and the 
greatest experiment of the ages, is to rise 
to the sublime heights for which we be- 
lieve she is destined—indeed, whieh she 
has already achieved—it is because we 
have striven to substitute justice and 
understanding for rivalry, jealousy, and 
prejudice. 

“The creed of America is that there is 
no inferiority of religion and nationality.” 
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A Unitarian Statement 


UR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT has published 

at the head of its census figures of the Unita- 
rian churches the following reasonably satisfactory 
statement of free-church principles. We are not 
aware of the authorship; but that the first and 
dominating principle is freedom, without any 
haggle or soft speaking, let all the world learn 
is the truth, and nothing but the truth. Unitarian- 
ism is marked for “its insistence upon absolute 
freedom of belief, its reliance upon the supreme 
guidance of reason, its tolerance of difference in 
religious opinion, its devotion to education and 
philanthropy, and its emphasis upon character, as 
the principles of fundamental importance in reli- 
gion; a general consensus upon the unipersonality 
of God, the strict humanity of Jesus, the essential 
dignity and perfectability of human nature, the 
natural character of the Bible, and the hope for 
the ultimate salvation of all souls.” 


Yes, Who Listened? 


ET OUR social service friends calm themselves. 
Let them cease worrying about us. The 
churches, in their pulpits and press, are not, as we 
are often accused of being, dumb to nor afraid of 
public sins. If we do not have a journalistic up- 
heaval along with the daily papers when some great 
evil bursts like an overripe boil on the body social, 
e.g., Teapot Dome, it is chiefly because, prophet- 
wise, it is old stuff, and we have gone on to some- 
thing else. Our business is to prepare the way. We 
continually give the good news, the glad tidings; 
and we foretell also what will happen if the simple 
rule of spiritual living, of moral order, is violated. 
We give not only good news, but bad news before it 
is news. We are doing it all the time. Our chief 
business is to keep an eye on the world, which is 
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This has been a high crime. 


moving somewhat unevenly, sometimes backwardly, — 


and never to our satisfaction, and tell all and 
sundry what, according to the standards by which 
we judge, one ought to think of the performance, in 
the large as well ; as in very specific and near-by ex: 
amples of misbehavior. 

Let us take Teapot Dome. Our neighbor, The 
Baptist, speaks in a way for all church papers. 
They did not wait till the rotten business got going 
as a public shame. They saw what was coming, and 
said so. There is a history behind this thing. The 
Teapot Dome affair is but one example of years and 
years of exploitation of our national resources. 
There are plenty of 
other examples that have not yet come to light. 
We ask, with our cotemporary, “Why discuss [or 
at least continue talking about] a matter so obvious 
and rank? Do the morals of the case need explana- 
tion or emphasis? The time to stop this particular 
piece of rascality was when it began. At that time, 
some years ago, men who had eyes to see ought to 
have seen. The Baptist then saw and spoke of this 
particular graft. Who listened?” 

Those last two words make a twofold sentence. 
They make complete sense, and satisfy the gram- 
marian. They are the world’s condemnation upon 
the prophetic business since Amos of Tekoah 
warned a wicked city. We in the church often fail 
immediately. We get few of the breaks. That is 
what makes some of us look down in the mouth. 
We have to wait, and our own time is short. It’s 
a hard life, this prophesying. Nobody listens to us; 
all we get is a kick from the correct and a, cuff from 
the ungodly, and the world goes on to the devil. 
But our Baptist cotemporary feels deeply about it. 
“Who is going to learn anything from Teapot 
Dome? Or actually do anything effectual about it? 
And what is it but an incident in the process of 
smothering a nation’s soul in avarice and of satu- 
rating the body politic with corruption? Who 


- does not know that in the next few months un- 


counted millions will be spent to secure political 
favors, fat contracts, and special privileges? What 
is to be done about that?” We ask you. 


Back from Jerusalem 


ELEGATES returning from the International 
Missionary Council in Jerusalem bring home 
with them—and “home” is every civilized land 
under the sun—a new quality, a chastened and rein- 
forced spirit which was born of a serious examina- 
tion of their own ways of propagating Christianity 
in the world. One of the changes which comes with 
the loosening of the idea that if one is a believer in 
infallibilia, one is therefore beyond criticism, hay- 
ing divine truth and divine right, is a sense of 
ordinary modesty and restraint. No conceit is more 
unholy than that of a “sanctified” follower of 
Jesus; and no person has been quite so obnoxious 
as the kind of missionary who carried his spiritual 
toploftiness with him. The only people he ever 
impressed were the poor in understanding and 
menial in spirit. But that, on the whole, is no more. 
We have made such a miserable show of our reli- 
gion on the home preserves, and the peoples_to 
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toward us, that we have been moved to confess our 
sins and get down from our ecclesiastical high 
horse. As Richard H. Tawney said, “I cannot share 
the complacency of those who talk about all the 
good things we have to offer backward peoples, 
when we cannot point out a single country in 
Europe where there is a real Christian civilization.” 
More of this talk, say we! Missions must go on. 
At their best, they are indeed the mightiest force 
for a peaceful, united world. Dr. Arthur J. Brown 
brings the witness of Lecky, by no means blind to 
facts, who, in his “History of European Morals,” 
said that the greatest religious change throughout 
the world comes from the missionary movement, 
which “all men must now admit to have been, for 
good or evil, the most powerful lever that has ever 
been applied to the affairs of men.” Make it all 
good. 


Decadent Civil Liberty 


ECHERIAH CHAFEE, reviewing a book by 

Leon Whipple on “The Story of Civil Liberty 
in the United States’ (which seems at moments 
like the famous chapter on the “Snakes in Ireland,” 
which reads, “There are no snakes”), takes the 
position which we believe sound. It is this: it will 
not do to believe that “constitutional guarantees” 
of liberty have in themselves sure virtue. The 
“spotted actuality” of life falls short, in this matter 
of liberty, of “the ideal which great thinkers wrote 
into our fundamental documents.” 

We wish we could be personal: You cannot put 
liberty into constitution, statute, or court decision 
and then be sure you have it. Guarantees of lib- 
erty “must be turned into facts by human wills.” 
There is no illusion more infantile and egregious 
in America than this—that what not more than 
ten powerful personalities at the beginning won 
from the majority by dint of persuasive genius, 
aided by the puissance of spirit ina nascent country, 
is a divine, unchangeable, perpetual boon. 

Professor Chafee, writing in The Saturday L[e- 
view of Literature, believes that before the Great 
War we had restrictions on civil liberty, but not 
nearly as serious as those following it. The ghastly 
story in the past decade makes one shudder. In 
our early history, there were many spokesmen for 
toleration, but the decline has gone apace. Since 
1900, for instance, European radicals have lost the 
right of political asylum in the United States. Mr. 
Whipple explains how we have got this way. Laws 
and political practice come out of the censensus, 
the prevailing opinion. The mind of the people 
makes the law of the Nation. 

Two factors are present: “The conservatism of 
the authoritarian classes, and the inertia of the 
herd mind.” Each is as bad as the other.: The 
privileged oppose new or strange ideas because they 
profit best by the status quo. The masses oppose 
them because they instinctively fear change. Their 
religion is Fundamentalist, their morality Mosaic. 
They are dull, static, easy to be bamboozled. This 
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vegetative state of the multitude is nurtured by 
those ruling ones who can squeeze it for the golden 
juice. The people are untutored, stupid, to put it 
bluntly, and clever exploiters can and do make 
them believe and do things which to others are 
obviously against the people’s vital welfare. Mr. 
Whipple cites birth control. People are told it is 
a wicked thing, but they do not see that spawning 
keeps labor cheap, the masses more congested, more 
dense. . 

How to make things better? Education. Noth- 
ing else will keep democracy. Of the people Mr. 
Whipple says, “You must change their minds. In 
a sense, the entire modern struggle for liberty is 
for possession of the means of changing the people’s 
minds, .. .” There is more ground for cheerful- 
ness in the actual conditions than we gather from .- 
either of these men, but we can stand overstate- 
ment. There are many powerful persons who 
could work spiritual wonders for America if they 
changed their minds. 


An Inopportune Letter 


OW COMES THE TIME when we must study 
the religious question in relation to the 
country and the commonweal. Religion and poli- 
tics as an issue are here. We have been preparing 
our readers during several months for these days. 
Perhaps there will be heat, but we pray for light. 
It is easy to say that we are intolerant when we 
simply stand stanchly by the principles which made 
both this democracy and our free religion. And it 
is also so easy to slip into an over-tender senti- 
mentalism, as though when we disagreed, and said 
so, we were turning traitor against our friends of 
yesterday who happen to be Roman Catholic. 
Protestants, especially if liberals, it seems to some, 
must stand mute and solicitous of the sensibilities 
of people with whom they differ to the roots on the 
central question of authority and freedom. We 
can surely keep friendly and yet say what we be- 


lieve. Our neighbors of that other faith are not 
constrained. They speak. It is right they do. 


Even when, as in the astounding letter of the Arch- 
bishop of Turin, reported in THE REGISTER to-day, 
they say terrific things against our common reli- 
gion, we must not answer in kind. It is a real test 
of our spiritual grace. 

Is it true that the spirit of the Roman Catholic 
Church has not changed since the Middle Ages? 
Our quiet and devout neighbor, The United Presby- 
terian, thinks so. ‘The greatest example of modern 
religious intolerance,” says this thoughtful journal, 
“4s not the opposition to a candidate for the Presi- 
dency because he is a Roman Catholic, but it is the 
intolerance of the Roman Catholic toward Protes- 
tantism as revealed in the letter of this high Roman 
ecclesiastic. Thinking of the political situation in 
this country, it would seem that he has chosen a 
most inopportune time for his venomed words.” 
We ask our readers to turn to the article, and think 
about it. 
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At Unitarian Headquarters 


“The last weeks of the church year are 
busy, with the auditors going over the 
accounts for the fiscal year,’ states Dr. 
Cornish. ‘The contributions to the Asso- 
ciation are coming in from the churches, 
' with a good number increasing their ap- 
propriations for this purpose, and others 
sending in second gifts; so that we are 
hopeful. that the five per cent. increase 
will be attained. We are all mourning 
the fact that Dr. Sydney B. Snow cannot 
be on our staff next year, because he is 
going to Meadville. George G. . Davis, 
executive secretary, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence, and he is already 
installed as business administrator at Lom- 
bard College in Galesburg, Ill. From now 
until autumn, Dr. Walter Reid Hunt is 
to help us here at 25 Beacon Street, and 
at the same time keep an oversight over 
the New York office. Dr. Snow and Dr. 
Hunt will alternate in coming from New 
York to the Boston office, as long as Dr. 
Snow continues as field sceretary.” 

The May meetings are engrossing the 
attention of the committee charged with 
arranging the program. 

Easter Sunday, Dr. Cornish was at 
the Roslindale, Mass., Unitarian Church, 
where he welcomed forty-four persons into 
the Fellowship. March 28 he took part 
in the Quiet Day program at Salem, Mass., 
in connection with the Hssex Conference. 
March 25 he spoke at a union meeting in 
West Roxbury, Mass., and March 18 he 
took part in the service at All Souls 
Chureh, New York City. 


Mr. Sharp in Field 


From April 1 to 11, Waitstill -H. Sharp, 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education, was on a field trip, stopping 
in Buffalo, on the way to Chicago, to 


confer with Miss Greta Sundholm, director. 


of religious education, and to visit briefly 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, who was ill. 

In Chicago Mr. Sharp conferred with 
Rey. Laird E. Hites, editorial secretary of 
the Religious Education Association, about 
primary curriculum. He also’ brought 
Prof. Charles H. Lyttle of Meadville and 
Prof. William Clayton Bower of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago together for a luncheon 
discussion of the same perplexing area 
in religious education. 

Mr. Sharp investigated the curriculum 
in use at the Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
finding “Heroic Lives” and ‘“God’s Wonder 
World,” of the Beacon Course, in use with 
the five hundred children of Dr. Charles W. 
Gilkey’s congregation. Of significance is 
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May Meetings praenih to Bring 
Distinguished Leaders to ae 


The program for Anniversary Week, 
beginning May 20, is developing rapidly. 
A few changes in the order of meetings, 
and the places at which they are to be 
held, will necessitate watching the pro- 
gram, which will be in the hands of the 
ministers soon. The Unitarian Festival is 
to take place at Hotel Statler this year, 
the evening of Thursday, May 24. An in- 
teresting feature of the program, and an 
innovation as well, will be the singing, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Charlotte 
H. Stevens, choir mother, by the vested 
choir of the Second Parish Chureh in 
Marlborough, Mass., directed by Mrs. Jean 
Wood Lynch. One of the speakers will 
be Major George W. Stephens, one of the 
leading laymen in the Montreal church. 

The anniversary sermon will be in the 
Arlington Street Church, by Rev. Caleb 
S. S. Dutton of San Francisco, as previ- 
ously announced. The seventh annual 
Ware lecture will be given by Dr. Frank 


Oliver Hall, Universalist minister and pro- 
fessor at Tufts College. 

Considerable interest always centers in 
the historic Berry Street Conference, 
which this year will be addressed by Rey. 
Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee, Wis. The 
address before the Unitarian Historical 
Society will be by Prof. Francis <A. 
Christie, D.D., on “Theodore Parker and 
Modern Phudloeyt A 

Dr. Joseph M. Artman, pecretas of pe 
Religious Education Association, Prof. 
James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D., of Williams 
College, and Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge are 
to be the leading speakers at the sessions 
of the Unitarian. Sunday School Society, 
held Thursday, May 24, at Unity House. 

The usual morning services at King’s 
Chapel and vespers at First Church have 
been planned, and the many denomina- 
tional societies are arranging attractive 
programs, with as few conflicts in hours 
as possible. 
light Saving time. 


the fact that Rev. Norris ‘Tibbetts, di- 
rector of religious education in the Hyde 
Park Baptist Church, is being forced, by 
the inadequacy of primary’ material, to 
plan his own curriculum. 

The Unitarian friends of Dr. Joseph M. 
Artman, secretary of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, who began his work with 
the Religious Education Association by 
lecturing at the Shoals in 1926, will be 
interested to learn that Mr. Sharp visited 
him at St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago, 
and found him awaiting an operation 
from which he hoped to recover in two 
weeks. Dr. Artman showed interest in 
the problem of a primary curriculum 
which will do more than offer amusement, 
and which will travel free of the baggage 
of a priori Bible language—a course which 
will engage the capacities, awaken the 
interests, and supplement the real needs 
of little children. 

En route back to New England, Mr. 
Sharp conferred with Rev. George L. 
Parker, president of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, in Toledo, Ohio, and 
spent Easter in Cleveland. There the 
church school presented an Easter pageant, 
“Garments of Praise,’ written: by Mrs. 
A. 8. Fawcett of the Cleveland Church, 
and directed by Mrs. Cary R. Alburn. At 
the Easter service, fifty-eight persons 
were welcomed to church membership by 
Rev. Dilworth Lupton. Mr. Sharp was a 
guest of the young people in the evening, 
at a discussion of the function of the 
church to-day. <A _ stop-off at Dunkirk, 
N.Y., and addresses April 11 before the 
Leominster, Mass., Alliance and _ the 
Worcester Evening Alliance; completed 
this field trip. 

“With the Beacon Course as it is now, 
this matter of the first book in our primary 
curriculum seems to be our largest prob- 
lem and one to which, if we grasp our 


opportunity, we may make a contribution,” — 


says Mr. Sharp. “The research experts 
for the International Council and for the 
University of Chicago are committed to 
the right spirit of academic freedom and 
scientific inquiry into this problem: What 
shall we offer our children from’ six to 
seven? What that we can offer will meet 
them on the ground of their needs, their 
interests, and their capacities? We must 
eut clear of the past and do this honestly 
and efficiently.” 


A Service for Peace Sunday 


The committee on services of the depart- 
ment of Religious Education has prepared 
a dramatic service of worship for Peace 
Sunday, May 20, which is now available 
for church schools. The service consists 
of a pageant to be given in the auditorium, 
with the minister and congregation assist- 
ing the school in its presentation. The 
committee has sought to make it a real 
service of worship, with all the costumes 
and accessories as real as possible, and it 


urges the people to consider themselves as 


participants rather than as spectators. : 
The pageant has been arranged in both 
long and abbreviated forms. The complete 


pageant requires four master copies at — 


twenty cents each, and copies for the con- 
gregation, containing the responsive read- 
ings, at six cents each for one hundred 
copies or more, ten cents each for from 
ten to fifty copies, and eight cents each for 
from fifty to one hundred copies—all of 
which may be had from the Department 
of Religious Education, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. The price of the shorter 


form, which is designed for those who do © 


not wish to have as long a service, is 
twenty-five cents, and only one copy is 
required. The complete service is in print, 
and the briefer one is in mimeographed 
form. Sheets containing the national 
hymns of the different nations may be 
secured also, and the pageant copy con- 
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“All meetings will be on Day- 


references to books in- which the 
; ach may be found. 
e characters are few, and include a 


"priestess and herald, and different coun- 


tries: Russia, France, Austria, Italy, Ger- 


a many, England, Japan, and the United 
States. 


The committee consists of Miss 
Annie M. Filoon, chairman; Rev. Charles 


_E. Park, D.D.; Rev. Edward P. Daniels, 


Mrs. M. M. Burdett, and Mrs. Isabel 


Kimball Whiting. 


Field Secretary Hunt 


During the past month Dr. Walter Reid 
Hunt has visited the province of Ontario, 
Canada, to consult with the congregation 
at Hamilton and to meet the trustees of 
the Toronto church. The trustees and 
members of the strong church at Toronto 
have been much interested in the group 
at Hamilton under the leadership of Mr. 
Woodruff. <A large delegation went over 
from Toronto to attend services at Hamil- 
ton some time ago, and are planning.a 
second such pilgrimage for this spring. 

Dr. Hunt also went to Ridgewood, N.J., 
to confer on plans for the increase of 
church membership at Easter. He visited 
Albany for a conference, where he found 
the church making steady progress. He 
made a hasty call on the minister at 
Troy, N.Y., Rev. Henry G. Smith, and 
met the trustees and interested laymen at 
Hackensack, N.J., to discuss means of 
creating greater interest this spring. At 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., he conferred with 
the minister, and made a trip to James- 
town, N.Y., for a conference in regard to 
finances. Conspicuous in the month was 
his meeting of the Hungarian representa- 
tives on their pilgrimage to New York, 
and his helping to arrange the service of 
greeting to Bishop Jozan and his com- 
panions at All Souls Church, New York. 


Furthers Church School Work 


Rey. Edwin Fairley is chairman of the 
New York Chapter of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, and is heading a com- 
mittee sponsoring an exhibit in religious 
education which has been put on during 
this week at the Grand Central Palace. 
He has been assisted by Mrs. Arthur T. 


Brown, formerly of Wollaston, Mass., and 


now with the Child Study Association of 
America. April 1, Mr. Fairley attended a 
presentation of the “Galahad” pageant in 
the Yonkers church, and on April 4 he 
addressed the Queens County Association 
of Grand Jurors in the town hall at 
Jamaica, Long Island, on “Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Its Cure.” He attended a 
conference on religion and openmindedness 
at Teachers College, April 11, in connec- 
tion with the inauguration of a new dean. 
He was a member of the committee which 
drew up the conference program. 

On April 12 he inaugurated from the 
Bronx Free Fellowship a series of “Inti- 
mate Thursdays,” speaking on “Modern 
American Poetry.” Outstanding among 


his March engagements were the fol- 


lowing. A luncheon conference, March 


8, of the Workers in Religious Education, 
was held in the Amherst Club, New York. 


The address was by Rev. Harvey Loy of 
_ Rutherford, N.J., on “Musie in Religious 
_ Education.” March 5, Mr. Fairley pre- 
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‘sided at the International Relations Din- 
ner in Flushing, N.Y., and he attended the 


annual convention of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association in Philadelphia the 
first week in March. He attended a 
supper conference of the church school 
staff of the Church of the Saviour, Brook- 


‘lyn, March 12; and on March 14 he ad- 


dressed the Deerfield, Mass., Alliance, on 
“The Spiritual Significance of Childhood.” 
March 18 he preached to the chapel con- 
gregation of the Church of the Saviour. 
March 25, with Dr. Adelaide T. Case of 
Teachers College, he attended and ad- 
dressed the Bronx Free Fellowship eyve- 
ning service. March 30 he conducted a 
devotional service for the staff of the 
Flushing Y. M. C. A. 


Plans Summer in. Europe 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Social Relations Department of the Asso- 
ciation, sails June 15, with Mrs. Dexter 
and their children, for a summer in 
jurope. Dr. Dexter goes as a delegate 
of the National Conference of Social Work 
to the International Conference of Social 
Work to be held in Paris from July 8 to 
July 138. Prior to this conference, Dr. 


Dexter will spend a fortnight in Great . 


Britain, where he will make a study of 
what the British church is doing to teach 
international co-operation in the church 
schools. 

For at least a month, from August 12 to 
September 13, Dr. Dexter will be at 
Geneva, where he will be present at the 
first two weeks of the meetings of the 
Assembly. He also expects to go to Prague 
for the International Conference of Church 


Peace Unions, and to visit the Unitarian’ 
-churech there. 


Mrs. Dexter will spend 
time in England and Holland, and the 
children will be for the most of the sum- 
mer in a camp at Gland, Switzerland, 
where they -were two years ago. Mrs. 
Dexter will also go to Oslo as a delegate 
from Radcliffe College to the Inter- 
national Historical Conference, and she 
will be at Geneva part of the time. 
During April, Dr. Dexter has spoken be- 
fore the following organizations: Malden 
(Mass.) Universalist Church, .Men’s Club; 
Alliance branches at the First Parish 
Chureh, Cambridge, Mass., and at the 


‘Second Church in Boston; New England 


Woman’s Club, Boston, where his subject 
was “Post-War Youth”; the League of 
Nations Nonpartisan Association, Massa- 
chusetts Branch, in Boston; the Lay- 
men’s League of Wollaston, Mass.; the 
Girls’ City Club of Boston. Dr. Dexter 
occupied the pulpit at Brighton, Mass., 
April 15. 

He will be a speaker at the Channing 
Conference in Dighton, Mass., April 29, 
and the following day will leave his office 
for the National Conference of Social 
Work in Memphis, Tenn., where he will 
report one of the round-table conferences. 
May 6 he will speak in the evening at 
the Memphis Unitarian Church. Dr. 
Dexter. will be a speaker at the Western 
Unitarian Conference in Evanston, IIL, 
and will return to Boston in time for the 
May Meetings. 

In March he attended several meetings 
of the committee of the Federal Council 
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of Churches on thé bituminous coal situa- 
tion. He also spoke in Berwick, Maine, 
at a joint meeting of the Protestant 
churches of that city and Somersworth, 
N.H., on “America and the International 
Mind’; and he attended a meeting of the 
Social Service Commission of the Federal 
Council in New York, where reports were 
given by all the denominational secretaries 
on Social Relations. 

Dr. Dexter has been elected a member 
of the International Committee of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 


Encouraging Increases Reported 


In Wollaston, Mass., the contribution to 
the American Unitarian Association is 25 
per cent. over that of last year. The Sun- 
day morning attendance shows over 10 
per cent. more, and there has been a 10 
per cent. gain in the Laymen’s League, 
with 100 per cent. increase in contribu- 
tions to the League. The Alliance has 
made a gain of more than 10 per cent. in 
membership, and also in annual earnings 
and contributions. The earnings this year 
have approximated $1,200. Church mem- 
bership has increased 20 per cent. plus. 
Since last October, twenty-nine new mem- 
bers have been received. The Young 
People’s Religious Union has added 10 
per cent. The Sunday-school is the only 
department which does not show gains, 
but it has been working up to maximum 
strength all the year. Epidemics of 
measles and of infantile paralysis have 
kept it from making any material gain. 

Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin of the First 
Parish Church, Framingham, Mass., re- 
ports growth for the year largely in excess 
of the five per cent. for which Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish made an appeal at the General 
Conference in Washington. At the annual 
meeting in Framingham, held March 26, 
the following increase was noted: Parish 
membership, 12 per cent.; church member- 
ship, 10 per cent.; Sunday-school, 8 per 


cent.; Alliance, 10 per cent.; Laymen’s 
League, 25 per cent. 
The young people’s group increased 


from twenty-one members to eighty. This 
is an active and important organization 
in the church. 


Dr. Patterson in New England 


Field Secretary George F. Patterson, in 
addition to his duties at headquarters, 
has filled a number of engagements with 
churches and at conferences. April 1 he 
spoke at a union service at Wellesley, 
Mass., and April 4 he was a guest at the 
annual meeting of the parish in Keene, 
N.H. Haster Sunday he preached at the 
Second Church, Brookline, Mass., and 
spoke before the Middlesex School in the 
afternoon. 

April 13 he met the parish committee of 
Chicopee, Mass., in the afternoon, and the 
committee of the Holyoke church in the 
evening. Sunday, April 15, he oceupied 
the pulpit at Athol, Mass., and in the 
evening spoke at the Connecticut Valley 
Conference in Northampton, Mass. 

April 20 he addressed the Watertown, 
Mass., Alliance, and April 22 preached 
at Pittsfield, Mass., and attended the ad- 
journed meeting of the parish the follow- 
ing evening. April 29 he is to preach in 
Plymouth, Mass. 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Caroutne S. Atuerron, President 
Miss Berroa Lanematp, Secretary - 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in May 


May 3, 10.30 a.m., Social Service Coun- 
cil of Unitarian Women, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Speaker, 
Frederick J. Soule. Subject, “Our Sum- 
mer Activities and the Work in General 
at Norfolk House Center.” 

_ May 4, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

May 7, 10.30 a.m., Monday Conference, 
Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street (cor- 
ner Berkeley Street), Boston, Mass. Pre- 
siding -officer, Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon. 
Speaker, Dr. Robert C. Dexter. Subject, 
“Post-War Special Service for a Post- 
War World.” 


Executive Board Meeting 


The usual meeting of the PExecutive 
Board was held in the Fifield Room at 
the Unitarian Building, on Friday, April 
13. Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, the New Eng- 
land vice-president, presided. Thirty-two 


board and committee members were 
present. 
Twelve names have been placed in 


memoriam: Mrs. Samuel R. Mumford, by 
Mrs. John W. Loud; Mrs. S. Frank King 
Nash, by friends from First Parish Alli- 
ance, Dorchester; Miss Mary Pratt Sears, 
by the King’s Chapel branch; Mrs. Eliza 
A. Homer, by the Alliance branch of the 
Second Church, Boston; Mrs. Mary Frazee 
May, by Groton, Mass.; Miss Annie R. 
Bither, by the Evening Alliance, Houlton, 
Maine; Mrs. Sarah Stone, by Lawrence, 
Kan.;, Mrs. Minnie A. Manchester, by 
Quincy, Mass.; Mrs. Jessie Dora Bowen, 
Mrs. Mary Stratton Cleveland, and Mrs. 
Isabella Tucker, by the Alliance First 
Church, Providence, R.I. 

Mrs. Budlong, the field secretary, re- 
ported a busy month filling preaching and 
speaking emgagements in the South. She 
attended the meetings of the Southern 
Conference at Charleston, 8.C. 

The work of the Committee on Fellow- 
ship goes steadily on with ever-increasing 
interest; there are now 803 Fellowship 
members in the United States and Canada. 

Mrs. Nichols reported for the Committee 
on Cheerful Letter Exchange. Gratifying 
progress is being made by ninety pupils 
in the Home Study Department. Five 
new libraries have been sent, and five 
more will soon be assigned. The Sunshine 
Bags will again meet any deficit in funds 
for printing The Cheerful Letter. 

Two numbers of The Accelerator have 
been printed by the Committee on Social 
Service. This new venture of the com- 
mittee is receiving widespread approval. 
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Religious Freedom Theme, Annual Meeting ; 


Program of sessions Anniversary Week 


WEDNESDAY, May 23, 10 a.m. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Thirty-eighth annual meeting for the. 


presentation of reports, and transaction 
of other business. 

Accredited delegates, board members, 
and life members must present credentials. 
Those unable to be present may send 
credentials before the meeting to the Gen- 
eral Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Kindly note that credential cards are 
enclosed with this eall. 

Delegates should be chosen according 
to the by-laws, Articles III and XI. 

Seats will be reserved for delegates, 
board members, and life members. 

A collection will be taken for the mis- 
sionary work of the General Alliance. 

In addition to the reports, Mrs. Caro- 
line §8. Atherton, Rey. Minna C. Budlong, 
and Roy Rowe of the Emmerton School, 
Swansboro, N.C., will speak briefly on 
different phases of Alliance work. 


WEDNESDAY, May 23, 2.80° P.M. 


Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Public Meeting. Subject: “Religious 
Freedom: Its Meaning and Its Challenge.” 
Devotional service conducted by Rev. John 
H. Lathrop, D.D., of Brooklyn, New York. 
Addresses by Rey. William L. Sullivan, 
D.D., of St. Louis, Mo., and Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


THURSDAY, May 24 


11 a.m. Cheerful Letter Conference in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 

2.30 p.m. Post Office Mission Conference 
in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 


Frmay, May 25 


10 a.m. Conference of Alliance Presi- 
dents in Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough 
Street (corner of Berkeley Street). 


Copies of this call have been mailed to 
all branches, to board members and to 
life members. These, with the credential 
card duly signed by the branch secretary, 
should be given to the delegates chosen 
by each branch. Will all such be pre- 
pared to show their credentials at the 
door? All who are interested will be 
welcome, whether delegates or not. 


DELEGATES ARE REQUESTED TO 
WEAR A CARD BEARING THE 
NAME OF STATE 


After the conference of presidents on 
Friday, board and committee members 
will remain to answer questions and re- 
ceive suggestions. They may be found at 
Alliance Headquarters before and after 
meetings throughout the week. If a presi- 
dent is unable to attend the conference, 
she may appoint a substitute. The chair- 
men of the Friendly Links and Junior Al- 
liance Committees will be in the Fifield 
Room, Tuesday and Wednesday between 
4 and 5 p.m., and a Fellowship representa- 
tive each afternoon at the same hour. 


New Junior Alliances have been organ- 
ized at Northboro and West Roxbury, 
Mass. 

The Committee on Southern Work re- 
ported that the required force of teachers 
for the Emmerton School at Swansboro, 
N.C., as well as a resident nurse, had been 
engaged for the coming year. ’ 

Upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on International Work, it was voted 
that the balance of the Missionary Col- 
lection, $24.82, should be sent to the Girls’ 
School at Kolozsvar. 

Already 104 reservations have been 
made for Alliance Week at the Shoals. 
There will be addresses by Rey. Miles 
Hanson on three days, and Rey. Leon R. 
Land, of the Bronx Free Fellowship, will 
speak on the other two days. 

The resignation of Mrs. Henry C. 
Parker, as chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office Mission, was presented, and 
accepted with regret. 

Mrs. William B. Donnell has _ been 
elected a director for New York to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mrs. 
Gertrude Stewart; and Mrs. Berkeley B. 
Blake, of Berkeley, Calif., has been elected 
a member of the Committee on Post Office 
Mission. 

Mrs. Rees announced the following com- 
mittee appointments: Mrs. Mary L. Wash- 
burn, a member of the May meetings 
Committee, and Miss Alice W. Pearse, act- 
ing chairman of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials. Miss Lucy Lowell was asked to 


represent the General Alliance at any 

meetings she may attend while abroad. 
Reports full of interest and encourage- 

ment were received from the Western 


States and from three Massachusetts 
directors. 


Need to Rebuild for 
_ Great Work in Prague 
The remarkable work of Dr. and Mrs. 
Norbert F. Capek at Prague goes on. 


Never has the opportunity been so great, 
owing to the interest aroused last Sep- 


tember by the meetings of the Interna- 


tional Congress of Free Christians and 
Other Religious Libérals. 

The crying need of this great movement 
is money to rebuild the large apartment 
house, so that there may be halls and 
rooms to accommodate the meetings of all 
departments of church work. The Ameri- 
can and British Unitarian Associations, 
after the church was organized on April 
9, 1922, loaned money for the purchase 
of this very fine building. It has many 
apartments around three courtyards, a font 
of historic interest dating back six hundred 
years, and the building reaches back to 
the next street. All but a few rooms are oc- 
cupied by tenants who pay so little rent— 
the building being old and inconvenient 
—that a restaurant is carried on in the 
large courtyard and in the room at the 
right of the entrance (the room at the 
left is the ‘Unitarian Book Room,” tak- 
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ing the place of a saloon). The church 
thought of the plan of a restaurant to 


- raise money to meet the high taxes on 
the building. At present, it is a heavy 


financial burden to the people, though it 
is very finely situated near the University 
and the center of the city. 

Besides, the new system of sewers, for 
which the whole city was torn up last 
summer, will require new pipes in the old 
building this year, at a cost of two thou- 
sand dollars; and these pipes will have 
to be replaced when the building is made 
over for the purpose for which it was 
secured. Every year three thousand dol- 
lars has to be paid in rent for the various 
halls. Dr. and Mrs. Capek have to live 
twenty-two miles out of the city at pres- 


ent, because of the difficulty of securing 


a home in the city; it would save much 
time and strength if they could have a 
suitable home in this house. Many up-to- 
date offices in a well-designed building 
would bring in a good income in such a 
central location. 

If this great house could be rebuilt this 
year, no taxes would have to be paid for 


thirty years. After this year, the offer 


from the city to stimulate building is re- 
yoked, and regular taxes must be paid 
every year. 

To have such a great movement so 
hampered for the want of a suitable church 
home is a real misfortune. The oppor- 
tunity is unparalleled, and the leaders are 
the best possible. To let pass by such a rare 
chance to rebuild, under most unusual cir- 
cumstances, is a tragedy. Would that 
those who can help might do so now, 
before Dr. and Mrs. Capek wear them- 
selves out working against such odds! 

Dr. Capek preaches to four thousand 
people every week. The Sunday-school, 
the Alliance, and all departments of the 
church are doing excellent work, but are 
erippled for lack of suitable places to 
meet. No halls for the Sunday and week- 
day meetings can be secured regularly— 
a cause of great inconvenience. The few 
rooms available in the Unitarian House 
are needed for several purposes at the 
same time, and are so crowded that work 
is most difficult. 

It is no small task to keep lists of so 
large a membership, and to carry on the 
office work. A mimeograph machine is a 
real need in the office, but the cost is 
many times greater than here. However. 
a special gift from the Philadelphia Alli- 
ance will be a great help toward the pur- 
chase of that necessity. 

Because of a special permit from the 
Government (a concession not easily ob- 
tained), the Liberal Religious Fellowship 
is now able to do its own printing. Their 
magazine can now be printed twice a 
month instead of once. Volunteer workers, 
including Alliance women, help in getting 


_ out this periodical. 


Of the assistant, for whose salary the 
General Alliance asks from the branches 
$600, Mrs. Capek writes: “Mr. Maska, for 
whose help we are so greatly indebted to 


_ the Alliance, is a good helper; he is quick 


in grasping things, and is already giving 
his full money's worth. We are very glad 
to have him. Once a month, he takes my 
husband’s place in Kladno and in another 
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center in Mymburk. He does most excel- 
lent work with the Sunday-school teach- 
ers; he helps greatly in editing our peri- 
odical, and all we print. Now he is going 
to get together- material of work accom- 
plished in the community, for an exhibit 
in the ‘Cultural Work in the Republic.’ 
Without him we could not participate; 
yet it is most important that we should 
be among the other churches, since in 
many ways we have more to show, espe- 
cially if the length of organization is 
considered.” 


Circulating Library Serves Many 


Early in April the library committee 
sent a special notice to all ministers of 
the denomination, reminding them of the 
fact that the lending library at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, is at their disposal. A 
number of replies have been received al- 
ready. This collection of books, which 
numbers about 2,500, is comprehensive in 
its character, and comprises some of the 
most authoritative and desirable publica- 
tions on religion, sociology, ethics, educa- 
tion, biography, and Unitarian history, 
with much general literature. Many of 
these are by Unitarian writers. Requests 
for new books will be considered, and 
purchases will be made if they are found 
to be practical. 

Since July 1 of last year one hundred 
volumes have been added to the library. 
Lists of new accessions are printed in 
THe REGISTER, usually in the third issue 
of each month. Before Christmas the 
committee, Mrs. Alfred R. Hussey, chair- 
man, surveyed the library and withdrew 
some of the obsolete books, so that the 
last catalogue is not entirely complete or 
correct, although it still serves as a guide 
to borrowers. One list of new accessions 
has been issued this year, and a second 
will be printed in’ June. 

The books are available for Alliance 
members, Sunday-school workers, students, 
and others, as well as for ministers. They 
may be retained three weeks, and the only 
cost is for return postage. The circula- 
tion is increasing. From July 1 to April 1 
the loans have numbered 777 volumes. 
Books haye been sent to Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Illinois, Florida, Alabama, 
South Carolina, and even to Egypt, al- 
though the great majority have not gone 
out of New England. 

The library, which is known as the Cir- 
culating Library of the Alliance and the 
American Unitarian Association, is housed 
in the general office of the Alliance. The 
library was started many years ago by 
the Post Office Mission committees of 
King’s Chapel and the Second Church in 
Boston. These committees sent their few 
books to the small room at 25 Beacon 
Street, which the Alliance occupied, and 
they were taken in charge by Miss 
Florence Everett and became the nucleus 
of the present useful library. 

The small collection grew gradually. 
Branches and individuals contributed 
books or money for their purchase, and 
later the American Unitarian Association 
and the Sunday-school Department turned 
over to it their books for circulation. Still 
later the social service books were added 
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to the library. ‘The General Alliance ap- 
propriates a small sum annually for the 
maintenance of the library, and a few 
branches still contribute to it. 

The committee stresses the fact that 
the library is for everyone. 


Time-Saving Programs 


The following comes from Mrs. Paul S. 
Phalen, chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee: 

“The time for planning the Alliance pro- 
gram for the fall will soon be here. Com- 
mittees have found it wise to make their 
preparations far in advance if they wish 
an interesting program. 

“Copies of programs sent in to General 
Alliance headquarters in Boston indicate 
the trend of the time. One of them reads: 
‘Ten-Minute Talk—Short Reports from 
Star Island Delegates—Five Minutes with 
our New Director.’ We are all discovering 
that we can say as much as of yore, and 
by good planning can say it without wast- 
ing that precious commodity—time. Less 
time on business, more time on soul cul- 
ture, should be the aim of the Alliance 
hour. 

“The devotional period of this hour may 
be made a source of inspiration. Beauti- 
ful Bible selections, quotations from the 
great philosophers and poets, fine prayers, 
and carefully selected music may, if 
thoughtfully combined, be of the greatest 
benefit. 

“Let us remember our name is now the 
General Alliance, and place it correctly 
on our programs.” . 


Notice is hereby given of a leaflet being 
issued by the Committee on “Program 
Making,” a copy of which will be mailed 
to each Alliance branch. This will be of 
such value to eyery branch that applica- 
tion should be made to Alliance Head- 
quarters on failure of its receipt. 


The Committee on Religious Education 
reports that the Lectures by Dr. Hutcheon 
will soon be off the press. They will be 
sent postpaid for fifty cents per copy. 
Apply to Alliance Headquarters, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston. 


The Manual Committee states that 
Blanks are to be mailed this year as usual 
to the Recording Secretary of each branch. 
Failure to receive it on May 1 should be 
reported at once to Miss Greenwood, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Appeals 


The list is not published this month, be- 
cause it is the earnest hope of the com- 
mittees that by the date of publication 
the list will have been completed. Several 
appeals were reported filled at the last 
Board meeting, and the announcement was 
made that all money received after an 
appeal is filled is placed in the “Unap- 
propriated Appeals” account, to be dis- 
tributed among the incomplete appeals by 
the committees in charge. It has been a 
large list this year, involving much 
money, and the generous response of the 
branches has been most gratifying. 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of May 24, 1928. 


The. Christian Register 


Book Notes 


Vocal Literature 


It was bound to happen. In this day of many inventions, it was 


practically certain. The morning paper brings the announcement that. 


soon we may expect talking books. 


Approaching perfection is a contri- 


vance which will enable us to have our literature not by reading, but by 
hearing. Books will come to us through the ear, instead of through the eye. 
The proposed device is based on the principle of the talking film. Rolls of 
celluloid, containing the successive chapters of an author’s work, may be 
inserted in a camera-like box, whence, on being turned on, will issue the 
voice of the writer telling his story to any auditor who has ears to hear. 
Such audition will certainly relieve eye-strain, as well as the muscular 
effort demanded by turning pages; but will it impart to a book those 
delights of reading the lover of literature knows so well? We wonder. 


A. Ro. 


Meadville History 


Tur MAKERS OF THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGI- 
CAL ScHoou. By Francis A. Christie. Boston: 
The Beacon Press, Inc. 

With the notable changes that have 
taken place in the Meadville Theological 
School during the past few years, removal 
to Chicago, new building projects, and now 
the accession of a new president, the pres- 
ent volume by Dr. Christie comes with a 
flavor of timeliness. But without this 
factor the book would have been a valu- 
able addition to the history of the Unita- 
yian movement. Covering the first fifty 
years of the school, which has trained 
more men for the Unitarian ministry than 
any other, the book has an appeal not 
only for those-whose memory goes back 
to days spent at this quiet retreat upon 
the hill, but for those who desire a perma- 
nent record of personalities which have 
exerted a marked influence upon the long 
line of liberal prophets and saints there 
graduated. The opening chapter deals 
with the founding of the school and of 
relations between the Unitarian and Chris- 
tian connections, under whose joint control 
the enterprise was launched. It is inter- 
esting to note that the students were first 
housed in a small brick Presbyterian 
church, bought at auction and presented 
to the school by Harm Jan Huidekoper, a 
resident of Meadville, the school’s first 
sponsor and benefactor. A later chapter 
tells of the withdrawal of the Christian 
connection, due to the too liberal views of 
Unitarian students and professors. The 
remainder of the volume is biographical in 
treatment, and one reads here the spir- 
itual history of the institution told in 
terms of the lives and spirit of those who 
were instructors of Meadville men. Chap- 
ters are given to Prof. Frederic Huide- 
koper, son of Harm Jan, and for some 
time the only professor of this pioneer 
project, and to the first three presidents— 
Rufus Phineas Stebbins, Oliver Stearns, 
and Abiel Abbot Livermore. The figures 
of Nathaniel Smith Folsom, George Lovell 
Cary, Cyrus William Christy, James 
Thompson Bixby, Henry Hervey Barber, 
George Rudolph Freeman, and others, 
teachers respected and revered, pass in 
turn, each adequately portrayed. Prob- 


ably there is no one to whom the school 
in its Pennsylvanian setting has meant 
more than to Dr. Christie, and this shows 
itself in the understanding and apprecia- 
tive treatment which the story receives. 
His professorship there for the large part 
of a lifetime,. long residence in Meadville, 
and a close identification with the interests 
of school and city have made him an 
integral part of the Meadville tradition. 
It is to be regretted that the narrative has 
not been extended to include the last 
twenty-five years, and that modesty of 
authorship precludes mention of his name 
as a force among the makers of the school. 
J. H. H. 


Theology To-Day 


CURRENT CHRISTIAN THINKING. By Gerald 
Birney Smith. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $2.00. : 


We have read this book with growing 
interest and enthusiasm. It is stimulat- 
ing and revealing out of all proportion to 
its material bulk. As its title implies, its 
writer’s aim has been to produce what 
amounts to a bird’s-eye view of theological 
conditions now prevailing in the modern 
world, particularly as they obtain in 
America among liberal churchmen. With 
a commendable restraint, which enables 
him to resist the inclination to digress 
from the main path, with notable scholar- 
ship, sanity, and clearness of thought, Dr. 
Smith points out the main issues at stake, 
the central topics which to-day bulk large 
in the minds of many whose thoughts are 
occupied with religion in one or another 
of its various aspects. Beginning with 
Roman Catholicism, the remaining ten 
chapters deal successively with such topics 
as The Significance of The Protestant 
Revolt, Modernism, Fundamentalism, The 
Appeal te Christian Haperience, The Ap- 
peal to Christ, The Theological Interpreta- 
tion of the Natural World, The Modern 
Quest for God, The Controversy over 
Hvolution, The Spirit of Evangelical 
Christianity: Bach chapter is brief, free 
from academic terminology, buttressed 
with references to supplementary reading. 
The author takes no sides. He manifests 
no disposition to trim. Impartially, yet 
constructively, he steers a straight course. 


’ Especially ‘in 
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His temper is that of a rationalist mystic, 


a progressive theist, eminently spiritually- 
minded. For a statement of “what's 
o’clock in religion” as adequate and as 
satisfying as this, one would need to 
search far and long. Incidentally, the 
chapter on The Appeal to Christ contains 
one of the best expositions of the 
Ritschlian theology we have ever come 
across. This is typical of the entire work. 
its. latter portions, the 
reader will find much information, the 
more suggestive that it is offered in a 
spirit of calm and candid honesty. 
A.B. H. 


The Negro City Dweller 


NEGRO PROBLEMS IN CITIES. 
the direction of T. J. Woofter. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. 


New York: 


Though the obvious migration of Negroes 
is from South to North, Mr. Woofter 
points out that the fundamental movement 
is from country to city. This concentra- 
tion of Negro population has produced the 
usual necessity of readjustment, and in 
addition has aggravated the Negro prob- 
lem. Negro Problems in Cities is based on 
the observation and study of Negro dis- 
tricts in sixteen large cities—seven in the 
North and nine in the South. In the first 
part of his book, Mr. Woofter takes up 
the location, degree of concentration, and 
exploitation of colored people. The second 
part is a careful study made by Miss 
Headley giving significant facts as to the 
condition of houses available to Negroes. 
Colored people are often forced to pay 
higher rents than white people for the 
same class of houses. There is a discrimi- 
nation against Negroes in our public 
schools. Mr. Daniels, in the third section 
of the book, describes and analyzes this 
situation in an unusually graphic way. 
The last part of the book, written by Mr. 
McGuinn, reviews opportunities afforded 
to Negroes for recreation. The second 
and the fourth of these studies have been 
made by colored people. The authors aim 
to be impartial and scientific. They have 
substantiated their statements with sta- 
tistics collected by their own work and 
the help. of many organizations. The re- 
viewer, who still has an interest and faith 
in statistics, in spite of the many recent 
attacks upon this method of studying 
social problems, believes that this is a 
valuable book for those who are anxious 
to understand or help in solving the many 
Negro problems. M.D. D. 


Methodism’s Other Side 
SHoppy. By Dan Brummitt. Chicago: Wil- 
lett, Clark and Colby. $2.00. 


A story notable in many ways. Mr. 


Brummitt, who is editor of The North- © 


western Christian Advocate, although by 
no means a skilled novelist, has written 
a book both timely and exceedingly in- 
teresting. 
Lewis tried to do in Elmer Gantry, and 
to no small extent has done it better. 
Here is a preacher novel, written with 


sanity, discrimination, sympathy, and an 
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A study under 


He has done what Sinclair | 
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un iceAnd ing: heart. The story is an 
‘exposé of ecclesiasticism. It is a careful 


study of that baneful thing, church poli- 
ties, particularly as it flourishes in 


Methodist Christianity. With a restraint 


the more commendable because it is so 


honest, Mr. Brummitt presents a search- 
ing analysis of the personality and career 


of Barny Bonafede, from his boyhood in 


the dreary streets of an English manufac- 


turing town to its culmination in the 
highest office in American Methodism. The 


rise of this man, through the successive 


stages of his emigration to the United 


States, his education in school and college 
in the Middle West, his various pastorates, 
his marriage, his gradual climb by way 
of various denominational offices to the 
episcopacy, is narrated with no little 
power. The story is the more plausible 
because it is so entirely lacking in ex- 
aggeration. Like Elmer Gantry, Barny 
Bonafede is a charlatan; but unlike his 
more famous prototype, he is not a waster 
or a profligate. He has his virtues, many 
of them. 
beyond question. The man, in a measure, 
is sincerely religious. But he is also 
ambitious; and in time ambition becomes, 
with him, a ruling passion. To it he 
sacrifices conscience, friendship, even the 
girl he loves. Making a politic marriage, 
he develops into an efficient organizer, a 
chureh politician of. the first water, glib, 
pushing, unscrupulous. Eventually, he has 
his reward. He attains high office, only— 
too late—to discover his mistake, and to 
recognize the essential tragedy of his. posi- 
tion. Meanwhile, his experience is paral- 
leled by that of Peter Middleton, humble- 
minded, sincere, consecrated, a true shep- 
herd of souls, whose success in the church, 
measured by worldly standards, is neg- 
ligible; but who wins everything his rival 
misses—“honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends.” The book is over long. For the 
average reader, there is too much of it. 
But for the student of ecclesiastical con- 
ditions, it contains an abundance of in- 
teresting material—offering, as it does, a 
striking revelation of the situation obtain- 
ing in the inner iife of a great denomi- 
nation—the wire-pulling, chicanery, world- 
liness, which are the inevitable accom- 
paniments of elaborate organization, even 
though that organization be administered 
in the name of the lowly Nazarene. The 
fault is not Methodism’s alone. Every 
communion has its scribes and Pharisees 
—the men who love power, and seek self- 
advancement. Not a denomination but 
includes, along with its Peter Middletons, 
one or more men of the type of Barny 
Bonafede—blind leaders of the blind, self- 
seekers, whose Christianity, like their 
characters, is shoddy, instead of “all wool 
and more than a yard wide.” A.B. H. 


Safe 

Present-Day DILEMMAS IN RELIGION. By 
Charles W. Gilkey, DD. Nashville: The Cokes- 
bury Press. $1.50. iy 

The pastor of the Hyde Park Baptist 
Chureh, who is also a professor in the 
University of Chicago, gave the Cole lec- 
tures at Vanderbilt University last year. 


‘and the call of the spirit. 


His gifts, so far as they go, are. 


od ’ a 
as a” q 
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These are now published in euelicalty 
the form in which they were delivered. 
Once in a while the text says lecture when 
chapter is meant, and vice versa, seeming 
to indicate that the book was somewhat 
hastily put together. The dilemmas con- 
sidered are dilemmas true and false, things 
new and old, practical service and inner 
renewal, definition and symbol, the indi- 
vidual and the group, the call of the world 
Dr. Gilkey’s 
spirit is irenic. The book ealls for a 
blending, a synthesis, rather than a com- 
mitment to the new or the old. Perhaps 
this is wise, but we confess to a distinct 
disappointment that the author does not 
take sides more actively. Dr. Gilkey is a 
modern, and a progressive, but a cautious 
one. We wish he would punt out from 
the crowd now and then. There are some 
good similes; we particularly liked his 
Maine meadow, which looked life a gift 
from God, but was in reality a product of 
man’s back-breaking toil. Dr. Gilkey has 
read wisely and well in modern theology 
but, in our judgment, quotes too much. 
We get tired of what other men think, and 
want, instead, what the author himself 
thinks. On page 60, E. Hocking should be 
W. BH. Hocking; on page 67, W. I. Sperry 
should be W. L. On the jacket “Purdue” 
is misspelled, and we have the solecism 


“widest of any.” E. F. 
Pleasant Verse 
BrigHT Worwup. By George Elliston. New 


York: Harold Vinal. $1.50. 


Among the many incoherences expressed 
in syncopated prose which nowadays often 
claims the name of poetry, it is delightful 
to come across a book of verse like this, 
and to know that popular demand has 
made necessary a second printing. Miss 
Elliston’s work reveals a vein of genuine 
poetry. Her gifts, though slight, are 
true. Her range is narrow; but her verse 
has imagination, music, beauty. Evi- 
dences are not lacking to show that her 
impulses are spontaneous. She sings be- 
cause she must. The poems included in 
this little volume have a thrush-like quality 
which renders them really moving—a qual- 
ity in no way diminished because it ex- 
presses itself through established verse- 


forms. Her themes, too, are those of clas- 
sical poetry: love, nature, personality, 
faith. A. RB. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


DOLLARS AND Wortp Prac. By Kirby Page. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 
The following paragraph takes one into 
the very heart of this most informing 
book: “If we fail to solve the major prob- 


- lems arising out of nationalism, indus- 


trialism, and imperialism, all resolutions 
against war, all pledges not to fight, and 
all exhortations on behalf of peace will 
be of no avail. Whether it is to be war 
or -peace for our children will be deter- 
mined primarily by what we do about our 
dollars in other lands.” It is a closely 
reasoned study, carefully documented, en- 
ecouraging one to read and reread its 
luminous exposition of the dominating 
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factor of economics in developing a world 
unity. Mr. Page has courageously set 
forth a constructive foreign policy for the 
United States which might well be the 
basis of extended discussion in adult 
classes and forums. Along with the works 
of Sherwood Eddy it constitutes un- 
pleasant reading for any who regard the 
principles of Jesus’ gospel as sentimental 
and outworn. W.F.G. 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. Recorded by Their 
Mother. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 

Given children responsive and loving, a 
genuine social atmosphere, and a mother 
sincerely devoted to the religious training 
of her children—a mother willing to take 
the trouble to set down her children’s 
prayers—and one has the genesis of this 
book. .It'is a document of human interest, 
as it is a genuine record of actual experi- 
ences. The children grow up as “citizens 
and prospective builders of the City of 
God.” These are the prayers of young 
children who are living a normal life in 
a religious home. They are theistic in a 
good sense, but they recognize the debt 
which we all owe to our fellows who labor 
for us. We read the book at one sitting 
with much interest. Our only query is, 
How early in life should children be made 
acquainted with the grim facts of life? If 
God sends all the good things, who sends 
the bad things? Is not the better way to 
take our children into our confidence and 
tell them frankly that we are all trying 
to find satisfactory answers to these 
questions? E. F. 


SELF-LEGISLATED OBLIGATIONS. By John 
Grier Hibben. ‘Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. $1.00. 

These Godkin Lectures of 1927 at Har- 
vard, by President Hibben of Princeton, 
being couched in that educator’s usual 
vigorous and thoughtful language, deserve 
a wide reading by lovers of democracy. 
The first lecture, on Society and the In- 
dividual, considers how the individual in 
a liberty-loving country like America can 
use his. freedom for the common weal. 
The second, on The Nation and the Society 
of Nations, is essentially a plea, though 
disclaimed at the outset, for the League of 
Nations and America’s larger participa- 
tion in its work. Stressed throughout is 
the responsibility of the college-bred man 
and the self-legislated obligations that 
should move him to contribute to the 
common welfare. 


Books Received 


Is THERE A Gop? By J. C. P. Bode. 
ford, Conn.: Published by the Author. 

THURSTON’S PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE, 
William Robert Thurston. New York: 
Tiffany Press. $2.00. 

Tum Norton ALLIANCE CooK Book. Tested 
Recipes Collected and Published by Members 
of the Church Aid Alliance of the Unitarian 
Chureh, Norton, Mass. 

Tue E1gHtT-BaRRED GATE. 
Gould. Boston: The Stratford Company. 


Hart- 


By 
The 


By Dayton T. 
$2.00. 


-BrerorE, BEHIND (AND BicgenR THAN) THD 
Brpte. By Samuel H. Wood. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. $1.50. 
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Sea Well 


WINIFRED 


Edward Whitburn was in his little skiff, 
the #-W, rowing from cave to cave along 
the shore of the Pacific. The tide had 
ebbed ; and, for the first time since he had 
owned the skiff, he bad explored four of 
seven near-by caves. 

“IT won’t stay long in any one of them,” 
he promised himself, cautiously. ‘Now 
that I know how to do it, I can come again 
when the tide is low.” 

The fifth cave did not delay him. It 
was smaller than any of the others. ‘The 
sixth was the longest and the narrowest; 
and when he came out of it, he saw that 
the tide had turned, and that in order to 
get home in safety he ought to start 
immediately. 

Something made him look up the face 
of the cliff-front of the seventh cave. 
What seemed like a black insect dangling 
at the end of a string he knew to be a 
boy, who had either fallen over the cliff 
and was being pulled up by some one 
above; or he had let himself over, and was 
having difficulty scrambling back’ to safety 
on the upper ledge. 

For some moments Edward watched. 
Suddenly the boy disappeared. He had 
seen him neither fall nor climb up. He 
had seemed simply to become invisible. 

Instead of returning homeward, Edward 
rowed toward the seventh cave. There 
the rocks were loosely piled about the 
entrance. He moored the H-W, passing 
the painter around a jagged upright rock, 
which served as a good mooring post. 
Then he began to climb the damp rocks. 

The upper face of the cliff was about a 
hundred feet over his head. Though he 
constantly looked up, as he edged carefully 
around masses of rocks, he could not see 
or hear that other boy. Still, it seemed 
to him that he must find him somewhere— 
just beyond. 

He climbed fast, owen it was not easy 
to make his way from one rock to the 
next higher. The rocks were large, and 
those that turned toward the entrance 
were slippery. The tide was pounding on 
the lower rocks, the spray beginning to 
dash high; but Edward was so intent on 
solving the mystery of that other vanished 
boy that he was hardly aware of being 
splashed. In and out he hurried, coming 
back into the open air at higher and 
higher levels, until he knew that the top 
of the cliff could not be more than twenty 
feet above. 

As he ascended, his way grew more 
difficult, because the rocks which had 
served him as rude stepping-stones farther 
down became smoother; and he found 
fewer footholds. It was not long before 
he was stopped. Not another step could 
he take, forward or backward. He had 
been obliged to jump a wide space in order 
to land where he now stood, and he was 
conscious, as he had sprung forward, of 
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the loosening and toppling of the rock 
beneath him. 

At first it seemed to him that the only 
way to the top was a slope, bare and 
steep; but when he had turned his head 
he saw that from a place above him there 
was a small succession of narrow ledges. 
The difficulty would be to get to that next 


ledge. The rock above was just out of 
reach. Then he saw that the one beneath 


was cracked, and he thought if he could 
break off a piece it would serve him to 
stand on, though he would thereby be 
narrowing his present platform and mak- 
ing it still more dangerous. 

Gradually he worked the piece of rock 
loose, lifted it, and, by hugging the face 
of the cliff and stretching his utmost, he 


got a hand-hold upon the upper ledge. - 


Slowly he dragged himself upward, at one 
instant feeling that he could never do it 
and at the next determined fiercely to 
accomplish it. The fact that the rock be- 
neath was giving way under his pressure 
gave him that last ounce of strength by 
which he gained the upper ledge. 

Once up ‘there, he lay panting for 
breath. It was wider than he had at first 
thought ; and, though it seemed now to be 
inaccessible either from land or sea, Ed- 
ward felt comfortable and for a few 
moments safe. He looked down. The sea 
was in a turmoil. Looking up, he saw 
dangling the broken end of the rope from 
which that other boy had fallen. 


“But where did he land?” Edward 


- asked himself a good many times, as he 


lay there resting. “I was looking straight 
at him, ay he certainly didn’t fall all we 
way down 

He ania worked along the narrow- 
ing ledge, and was able with no great 
difficulty to reach the next shelf. The 
rope was over his head now, but far out 
of reach; and all the other little ledges 
which he had seen from below were out 
of sight around the other face of the cliff. 

“Here’s where he dropped,” Edward was 
was saying, aloud. 

“Ah-h!” The sound was hardly more 
than a loud breath, but Edward was sure 
that he had heard something. 

“Where are you?” he cried. 

A thunder of surf below drowned his 
own voice. When the wave had receded 
Edward tried again. 

“Where are you?” 

“Ah-h!” Secarcely more than a whisper 
it seemed to him was that answering 
sound; but, judging that it had come 
from the narrow end of the ledge, he crept 
carefully in that direction. 

All along the face of the cliff remained 
smooth and straight; and as Edward ap- 
proached the end of the ledge there was 
no difference in the rocky formation. 
Then, just at the end, he shouted: 

“Hold on! I’m coming!” 


‘are you?” he whispered. 
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What had seemed to be the end of all | 


footholds became suddenly a _ widening, 
in-curving platform. A cleft in the rock 
left a space about ten feet wide. Above 


’ there was a narrow crack; but down here 


the cleft had been hollowed by wind or 


rain, or both; and the boy who had fallen — 


was lying on an earth floor. He was safe 
from danger; but Edward thought at first 
that he was badly hurt. 


“Hello! What’s the matter?” Ed asked, 
when he reached the boy. “Are you 
burt?” 


The other boy was still dazed. “Who 
“Where did you 
come from?” 

“T’m Ed Whitburn. I saw you fall and I 
left my skiff and climbed up.” 

Bob Loring sat up and spoke his own 
name. “I was looking for the old Spanish 
sea well,” he said. “I found it! But now, 
how are we going to get out of it?” 

“You’re hurt?” asked Edward. 

“About a hundred bumps and bruises, 
and the rope tore my hands.” 

“Does anyone know where you are?” 

“No,” answered Bob. “I slipped away 
from everybody. I wanted to discover 
this sea well because everyone laughs at 
old Juan Liagre for saying that it used to 


Chums 


Talk happiness ! 

Not now and then, but every 
Blessed day, 

Even if you don’t believe 
The half of what 

You say; 

There’s no room here for him 
Who whines as on his 

Way he goes; 

Remember, son, the world is 
Sad enough without 

Your woes. 


Talk happiness 
Each chance you get—and 


Talk it good and strong; 
Look for it in 


The byways as you grimly 
Plod along; 

Perhaps’ it is a stranger now 
Whose visit never 

Comes. 

But talk it! Soon you’ll find 
That you and Happiness 

Are chums. - 


—WSelected. 


Sentence Sermon 


Do what you can, where you are, with 
what you have.—Theodore Roosevelt. 


be here. The early Spaniards used to 
keep it filled with rain water for use dur- 
ing dry spells.” 

- “Well, there’s no use waiting for some 
one to rescue us,” said Edward. “We've 
got to use our brains. I know! I didn’t 
bring my knife, though.” 

‘“Here’s mine. A_ regular Spanish 
blade!” Bob proudly displayed the old- 
fashioned jack-knife. 

“We'll take turns standing on each 
other’s shoulders and whittling away the 
earth from that crack, and then one of 
us can crawl out and haul the other up.” 
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£ y you came up,” said Bob. 
 €Not now,” explained Edward. “Too 


ie many rocks fell off as I was doing it, 
and my skiff wasn’t built to stand being 


slapped against the rocks by big breakers.” 


“Tl help build you another,’ said Bob. 
“T’ve built two boats already,’ and he 


pent his back to make a step by which 


Edward could cut away the first step in 
the packed earth overhead. 
[All rights reserved] 
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The Song of Sixpence 
GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE 


“Sing a song of sixpence,” sang six- 
year-old Julia, dancing into the living 
room. 

“Pocket full of rye,” chimed in Ramsay, 
looking up from his castle of blocks on 
the floor. 

Caroline, standing at the window, 
joined in, “Four and twenty blackbirds 
baked in a pie!” 

Together the three children finished it 
in clear, joyful voices; and Aunt Helen, 
sitting in the big chair in front of the 
fire, laid aside her book, partly because 
it was getting too late to read, but mostly 
because she liked listening to their young 
voices. 

“Pooh, nursery rimes are nonsense 
scoffed Caroline with a toss of her head, 
a little ashamed of indulging in such 
childish amusement. ‘“They’re just for 
babies.” 

“But, Caroline, dear,’ spoke up Aunt 
Helen, “they’re delightful nonsense. We 
never get too old to enjoy some of their 
jingles. ‘Sing a song of sixpence’ is one 
of my favorites, and I’m not so sure it 
was written for babies. Did you ever 
hear the explanation of it?” 

Caro shook her head. “I didn’t know 
it had any,” said she. “Is it a story, 
Aunt Helen?” 

The three children gathered around the 
big chair. Aunt Helen put an arm about 
Julia; Ramsay sat on the broad arm 
of the chair, and Caro cuddled up on a 
cushion at Aunt Helen’s feet. 

“Yes, it is a story. In fact, there are 
two stories pretending to account for it,” 
Aunt Helen began. “One tells us that 
when, nearly four hundred years ago— 
in 1535 to be exact—the complete Bible 
was printed in English for the first time, 
the common people who rejoiced in “its 
possession made this jingle to celebrate 
the occasion. The ‘four and twenty black- 
birds’ are the letters of the alphabet, and 
they were ‘baked in a pie’ when they 
were set up by the printer in ‘pica’ form. 
The ‘pie’ was ‘opened,’ of course, and ‘set 
before the king’ when King Henry the 
Bighth was presented with a copy, and 
each volume of the issue dedicated to him. 
It being yet not quite safe to rejoice 
openly in the downfall of Latin forms of 
worship, the people in this hidden manner 
showed their jubilation.” 

“Yes, perhaps,” admitted Caroline. “That 
doesn’t seem like nonsense, Aunt Helen.” 

“The other story of its meaning seems 
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even more likely to be true,’ answered 


ly 
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Aunt Helen. “I don’t know who was 
clever enough to think of it, but here it 
is: The pie represents one whole day. 
‘The four and twenty blackbirds’ are the 
hours; the bottom crust of the pie is the 
earth, and the top crust is the sky. ‘When 
the pie was opened’ refers to the dawn 
of day, when the birds begin to sing— 
surely a sight fit for any king—and the 
King himself is the Sun. The gold pieces 
that slip through his fingers as he counts 
them are the rays of golden sunshine. 
The Queen, ‘sitting in her parlor’ is the 
moon, and the honey upon which she 
regales herself is the moonlight. ‘The 
‘maid,’ busy in the garden before her king, 
the Sun, has risen, is the morning twi- 
light, and the ‘clothes’ she hangs out are 
the clouds. ‘Along came a blackbird and 
nipped off her nose’ means the sunset, and 
our rime ends with the close of day.” 
Through the broad window Aunt Helen 
and the children could see dusk settling 


Rain 
MARJORIE DILLON 
Pit-pit-patter! It rains to-day! 
Gray old snowdrifts melt away. 
Everywhere the green blades peep; 
The rain has wakened them from sleep. 


Pit-pit-patter! The rain of spring 
Calls the birds on homing wing. 
Open leaf buds, folded tight; 
Gardens blossom in delight. 


Pit-pit-patter! It rains to-day! 
Spring is here, and the world is gay! 


down over a wide country. Gorgeous 
colors lit up the western sky. All the 
cloud fringes were touched with rose, 
pearl, shining yellow, and a soft blue. 
Just at that moment the sun itself set 
with a curious little bob—an optical illu- 
sion, but it seemed very real. 

“Nipped off her nose!’ cried gleeful 
Ramsay. 

“But look at her beautiful clothes,” ex- 
Claimed Julia. “It’s a perfectly lovely, 
lovely wash !” 

“Yes,” admitted Caroline, “that ex- 
plains everything but ‘sing a song of six- 
pence’ and ‘pocket full of rye. I don’t 
see what sixpence and rye have to do 
with any of it. But I suppose nursery 
jingles have to have some _ nonsense. 
That’s a nice story, Aunt Helen, and now 
the ‘four and twenty blackbirds’ is my 
favorite, too.” 

{All rights reserved] 


Butterfly Wings 


A Western naturalist declares that in 
the patterns and changing colors of butter- 
fly wings is recorded a graphic and reliable 
account of changing conditions on the 
earth’s surface. As the climate grows 
colder, he says, the wing colors are less 
brilliant; and as the present tends away 
from the days of the glaciers, the brilli- 
ance of the hues increases. He even as- 
serts that, on the wings of certain species 
of butterflies, it would be possible to pre- 
dict what the patterns would be 10,000 
years from now. 
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Books Received 


THE BOY wiITH THE U. S. Navy. 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler. 


By Dr. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee 


*& Shepard Company. $1.75. 


A CuHILD’s THoucHT oF Gop. Compiled by 
Thomas Curtis Clark and Hsther A. Gillespie. 
New York: Minton, Balch & Co. $1.50. 

Herein are gathered all the hymns, reli- 
gious poems, and Biblical selections con- 
sidered appropriate to childhood for the 
last fifty years or more. To many an 
adult these will have the charm that at- 
taches itself to so much that belongs to a 
dimly remembered childhood. Some of 
these embody a psychology and theology 
which have been outgrown, and will make 
no appeal to the literal and clear-minded 
child of to-day; but the book will have 
real value to the Sunday-school teacher or 
parent who is trying to implant the germ 
of religious thought in the minds of little 
children. 


THE HEPZIBAH HEN BOoK. By Olwen Bowen. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Naturally, any hen possessing the proud 
cognomen of Hepzibah would be the ruling 
spirit in the barnyard; and it was a great 
shock to Hepzibah’s self-esteem to be left 
behind the day of the agricultural fair, 
when even that fat and stupid pig Gertie 
Grunt was given a chance to secure a 
prize. Nevertheless, it was on this very 
day that Hepzibah had one of her most 
exciting adventures. But you must peruse 
The Hepzibah Hen Book to know its de- 
lights ; and once having sampled them, you 
will want to hear them over and over, for 
life in the farmyard was a most interest- 
ing affair. 


A Spider Farm 


In England, a woman conducts a profit- 
able spider farm. She raises the spiders 
for their web, which is wound like thread 
on a card. For cross lines in microscopes, 
range finders and other exacting instru- 
ments, spider-web is extensively used ; and 
so fine must the line be that a single strand 
of cobweb must often be split into four 
strands. Usually this delicate work is 
done by women, whose hands have proved 
steadier than those of men. 


April Birthdays 


Washington Irving—April 3, 1783. 
Edward Everett Hale—<April 38, 1822. 
William Wordsworth—April 7, 1770. 
William Ellery Channing—April 7, 1780. 
Henry Clay—April 12, 1777. 

Thomas Jefferson—April 13, 1748. 
John Lothrop Motley—April 15, 1814. 
Henry James—April 15, 18438. 

Daniel Chester French—April 20, 1850. 
Friedrich Frébel—April 21, 1782. 
Charlotte Bronté—April 21, 1816. 
James Buchanan—April 23, 1791. 
William Shakespeare—April 23, 1564. 
Joseph M. W. Turner—April 23, 1775. 
James A, Froude—April 23, 1818. 
John James Audubon—April 26, 1785. 
Ulysses S. Grant—April 27, 1822. 
Bdward Gibbon—April 27, 1737. 
Samuel F. B. Morse—April 27, 1791. 
Herbert Spencer—April 27, 1820. 
James Monroe—April 28, 1758. 
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Unitarian Women May Now Be 
Members of Detroit Y. W. C. A, 


One year ago, various women’s organi- 
zations of Detroit, Mich., carried through 
a succesful campaign for funds for new 
buildings. A few weeks later, Dr. Augus- 
tus P. Reccord of the Detroit Unitarian 
Church sent to the president of the local 
Y. W. C A. a letter suggesting that it 
signalize the successful issue of its build- 
ing campaign by removing the restriction 
which confined its membership to members 
of “evangelical” churches. 

Although it may not have been in 
response to this letter, nevertheless this 
action was taken by the Y. W. ©. A. at 
its recent annual meeting, by an over- 
whelming majority. Henceforth three- 
fourths of its governing board and its 
delegates to national conventions must be 
members of Protestant churches known as 
“evangelical,” but membership is ex- 
tended to all young women who desire to 
enter the Christian fellowship of the Asso- 
ciation and pledge themselves to uphold 
loyally its purposes and ideals. This in- 
cludes not only members of non-evan- 
gelical churches, but also those who are 
not church members at all. 

This action has resulted in more 
friendly relations between the Unitarian 
Church and the Association. Sometimes 
members of the church have assisted in 
the “Big Sister” movement sponsored by 


the Association, and in the April number. 


of the Triangle Newsette there appears 
an article by Dr. Reccord on the function 
of contemplation and worship in the life 
of to-day. The action of the Detroit 
Y. W. C. A. is to be commended to other 
branches throughout the country. 


Forty New Members at Roslindale 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, person- 
ally welcomed forty new members into the 
Unitarian Church of Roslindale, Mass., at 
the Easter Sunday service, in the presence 
of a congregation that broke all previous 
attendance records. People were standing, 
and all the extra chairs allowed by law 
were brought in. Several of. the new 
members had come over from orthodox 
churches. .The offering received for the 
American Unitarian Association was the 
largest in the history of the church. The 
sermon was preached by the minister, 
Dr. Carlyle Summerbell. 
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Priestley Federation ~ 


Meeting May 5, 1928 in Philadelphia, 
Waitstill Sharp speaker 


The third annual meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Federation will be held Satur- 
day afternoon, May 5, in Philadelphia. 
This conference consists of the young 
people of the Joseph Priestley Conference 
in Washington, Baltimore, Richmond, Wil- 
mington, Vineland, Germantown, Lancas- 
ter, Trenton, and Philadelphia. The Fed- 
eration is to be the guest of the Fellowship 
of Youth of Philadelphia. 

The meeting opens at 4.30 p.M., with a 
talk by Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education, on 
“New Trails to Patriotism,’ with discus- 
sion following. Supper will be served, 
after which the Germantown Unity Club 
and the Philadelphia Fellowship of Youth 
will each present a play. A candle-light 
service will be conducted by the Wilming- 
ton group in Priestley Chapel. The eve- 
ning will close with dancing. The delegates 
will be guests of the Philadelphia church 
and Sunday-school on Sunday. 

Richard Tillman of Baltimore, vice- 
president, will preside. Officers will be 
elected and plans made for the coming 
year. 


Bequests, More Members, 
for Church in Arlington 


Thirty-three persons, voted into mem- 
bership of the First Parish, Unitarian, in 
Arlington, Mass., at the recent annual 
meeting, received the right hand of fellow- 
ship at the Easter service. The Easter 
attendance was 415 at the morning servy- 
ice, and 342 at the illustrated lecture in 
the evening on “The King of Kings,” the 
picture story of the life of Jesus. Rev. 
John N. Mark is the minister. 

Annual reports at the parish meeting 
showed the church in excellent condition. 
Nearly $2,000 has been paid off the church 


debt incurred for repairs on church and . 


vestry. A balance of $700 was reported, 
and ‘announcenient made of a bequest of 
$1,000 from the late Miss Ellen W. 
Hodgdon. To this was added another 
legacy of $1,000 from her brother, Dr. 
Andrew Hodgdon of Dedham, Mass. 

Judge James Parmenter was the mod- 
erator, Edward A. Bailey was re-elected 
treasurer, and Roger Homer was elected 
clerk to fill the place of Frank Wellington, 
who resigned on account of illness. Other 
officers elected were William G. Rice on 
the Prudential Committee for three years, 
and Edward Fessenden on the Music Com- 
mittee for three years. 

A series of Sunday evening pre-Haster 
mission preaching services were held in 
this church, with half-hour organ recitals 
by William B. Zeuch of the First Church in 
Boston, Mass., and sermons by Dr. 


Charles E. Park, Rev. Miles Hanson, and 


Rev. George A. Mark. 


~ 


Channing Conference Meeting 
The spring meeting of the Channing 


Conference will be held at the Bell Street 
Chapel in Providence, R.I., April 29. 
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AT THE annual: ‘meeting of the New 


4} England Associate Alliance, held in 


the First Parish Church in Plymouth, 
Mass., April 12, Miss Lucy Lowell, for- 
merly national president of the Alliance 
and a member of the General Alliance 


~ Committee on Southern Work, outlined 


the new policy of the school at Swans- 
boro, N.C. An offering for the Southern 


schools of $253.18 was received at the 


meeting. 3 

Three hundred and eighty-seven dele- 
gates attended, representing seventy-three 
branches, and including eight students of 
the Tuckerman School. Mrs. H. G. Don- 
nelly, president of the Plymouth Alliance 
branch, welcomed the delegates. Rey. 
Alfred R. Hussey, minister of the church, 


_ sketched the history of the First Parish, 


stating that never in its more than three 
hundred years had it had a church 
quarrel of any consequence. He spoke of 
the inclusive friendliness of the parish. 
As far back as 1804 it had held open com- 


-munion, Baptists and Episcopalians unit- 


ing with the Unitarians. Also, in that 
year, two Episcopalian women, with no 
church of their faith in Plymouth at that 
time, had been received into full mem- 
bership in the First Parish without being 
asked to modify their religious views in 
the slightest. Mrs. Otto Lyding, report- 
ing as treasurer, recalled that $870.16 
had been raised and given to various 
philanthropic works during the past year. 

“Woman in Hyvolution’” was the topic 
of the first principal address, given by Dr. 
Elizabeth A. Dexter. She traced the evo- 
lution of the status of women from primi- 
tive times, and considered the influence 
of sex on this status. She pointed out 
that many differences between the sexes 
were not inherent, but were results of 
education or social tradition. Under pres- 
ent conditions, women are as a whole less 
efficient than men, but how far this is 
inherent cannot be known until women 
are given the same education as men. 

Dr. Dexter reminded her audience that 
men as individuals cannot be blamed 
for the present-day inferior position of 
women—these men have been brought up 
in conventional standards by their mothers 
as well as by their fathers. “Instead of 
condemning the injustice of men, women 
should work to make themselves worthy 
of equal treatment,’ she declared. And 
later: ‘Social equality will not be gained, 
I believe, except as the rank and file of 
“women prove themselves worthy of *it. 
They must relinquish special privileges 
before they should talk about rights; and 
it might be well to think less about rights 
and more about responsibilities. These 
responsibilities include, I think, not only 
fidelity, but also intelligence.” 

“It is often easier to change other 
people rather than ourselves,” said Dr. 
Dexter, “and more can be done with the 
coming generation than for that already 
grown up. Let us, whether as parents, 
teachers, or just human beings, try to 
help the young people with whom we 


/ come in contact. Let us lay less em- 


the house upon the sands. 
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Miss Lowell Speaks of Southern Schools 


Meeting | in Plymouth—Other features N. E. Associate Alliance 


phasis with our girls on peing ladylike 


and stylishly dressed, and more on being ~ 


honest, responsible, and not afraid of 
criticism. And let us not—and here I am 
speaking principally to the mothers—let 
us not bring our boys up to think that 
they are lords of creation.” : 

Rev. Dan H. Fenn of Taunton, Mass., 
considered “The Church in the Life of 
To-day,” showing how the free congrega- 
tional churches can express to-day the 
four historic interests of the church 
through the centuries: education, politics, 
worship, and salvation. 

“We have no desire,’ said Mr. Fenn, 


“to repeat the disastrous experiment . of 


having the church and the state one; nor 
do we covet the opportunity of making 
the church, as a body, speak with an au- 
thoritative voice in politics. Fortunately, 
the congregational polity under which we 
operate, and our respect for individual 
freedom, forever prohibit us either from 
having an authoritative voice or acting 
as a ‘bloc.’ 

“Yet, we cannot hold ourselves entirely 
aloof from the political, social, and. moral 
issues of the times. It is an axiom to 
say that if the difficult international, 
political, social, and economic problems 
should be solved without any ethical 
foundations, they would be as unstable as 
But it is this 
fact which suggests the part that the 
ehureh ean play in politics, using that 
term in its broadest sense. The duty de- 
volves upon us to acquaint our members 
and our communities, so far as possible, 
with the moral principles involved, then 
leave them free to select whatsoever 
means seems to them the most hopeful 
for realizing the much more difficult task 
of embodying those principles in institu- 
tions, statutes, laws, and working rules.” 

In discussing “Religion and Art,” Rey. 
Lawrence Clare of Montreal, Canada, said 
that the business of an artist is not to 
imitate, but to convey his vision and his 
sense of life—his ecstasy of religion. To 
children, art is full of vision and real 
expressiveness, but the danger is that the 
spontaneous expression of the child nature 
will become cluttered up with imitation 
as the child grows into an adult. Mr. 
Clare quoted Tolstoy’s definition of art: 
“When a man by means of certain ex- 
ternal signs passes on to others feelings 
that he has lived through, so that others 
also experience those same feelings, then 
you have a work of art.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Clarence A, Burt, Spring- 
field, Mass. ; first vice-president, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Stanley Parker, Boston, Mass. ; 
second vice-president, Miss Hdith M. Loud, 
Portland, Maine; secretary, Mrs. Earl C. 
Davis, Concord, N.H.; treasurer, Mrs. 
Otto Lyding, Nashua, N.H.; directors— 
Mrs. Clyde Reed, Sanford, Maine; Mrs. 
Raymond Stetson, Greenfield, Mass.; Mrs. 
Francis P. Daniels, Milford, N.H.; Mrs. 
Chas. H. L. Delano, New Bedford, Mass. ; 
Mrs. George D. Sampson, Burlington, Vt. ; 
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Mrs. Frank L. -Powell, Newport, R.I.; 
Mrs. Frank A. Torrey, Groton, Mass.; 
Mrs. Plainville, 


Chauncey P. _. Manning, 
Conn. ‘ 


The Golden Rose 


Robert Frost will receive the award at 
Second Church, May 1 


The Golden Rose, presented annually 
on May Day by the Second Chureh in 
Boston chapter of the Laymen’s League 
to some New England poet of distinction, 
will this year be awarded to Robert Frost. 
A simple ceremonial, followed by a supper, 
will be held in the Second Church, May 1, 
at 6.30 o’clock. — 

Miss Katherine Lee Bates of Wellesley 
is the present holder of the rose, which 
she received last May Day. The New 
England Poetry Club, co-operating with 
the League chapter, has accepted the trus- 
teeship of the rose and responsibility for 
the award. 

All who are interested are invited to 
the exercises and the supper, provided 
notice be given in advance to J. Russell 
Abbott, 41 Osborne Road, Brookline, Mass. 
The ceremony of the rose is the perpetua- 
tion of an old French custom of medieval 
times, and this will be the third year in 
which the award has been made by the 
Second Chureh chapter. 


Mr. Clayton to Retire 
from Active Ministry 


Rey. Thomas Clayton, for forty-two 
years in the ministry of religion, plans 
to retire from active pastoral work, and 
at the recent annual meeting of the First 
Unitarian Church in Fresno, Calif., pre- 
sented his resignation as minister of this 
parish, which he has served for fourteen 


years. His resignation becomes effective 
July 1. It was accepted by the congre- 


gation and a committee appointed to draft 
resolutions of appreciation of Mr. Clay- 
ton’s work. 

His first pastorate at the Fresno church 
was from 1910 to 1914, at the time when 
the present edifice was erected. He again 
became minister in January, 1919. Mr. 
Clayton was educated at Richmond Col- 
lege in England, and was ordained to the 
ministry of religion in 1885. He was also 
formerly minister of the Northside Unita- 
rian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Norfolk Conference Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held at Needham, Mass., 
on the afternoon and evening of Sunday, 
May 6, beginning at 3.30 o’clock. At the 
afternoon session, the Survey Committee 
will report on present and future plans 
for Conference efficiency, and there will 
be six brief addresses upon parish ven- 
tures that have proved successful. The 
usual Conference supper will follow. At 
the evening session there will be a deyo- 
tional service conducted by Dr. Samuel 
A. Bliot, with sermon by Rey. Vivian T, 
Pomeroy on “Lhe Double Appeal of the 
Church To-day.” 
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Why Not Treat It With Religion? 


Everybody has a “problem,” and President Gardner 
bids the Laymen’s League do the work for 
which it was founded 


HIS is the pith of “A Presidential 

Message to 12,000 Church Citizens,” 
prepared by Percy W. Gardner, president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, and 
mailed to every member April 10: 


‘To-day there are countless groups, 
each striving to make the world better 
with respect to a single human need, 
each trying to solve a single human 
problem. Why not make a single reli- 
gious attack on all these problems? 
The Unitarian Laymen’s League was 
organized for that purpose. It has 
done a number of things except this 
thing for which it was brought into 
being. Let it now, through its chap- 
ters, address itself to this task of 
. working out a religious solution of the 
problems of the family, of child-train- 
ing, of crime, of world peace—all of 
which are religious at bottom. 


“The Unitarian Laymen’s League,” says 
Mr. Gardner, “is a unique experiment. 
This independent, self-governed democracy 
of men organized purely for continuous 
and systematic work for religion is almost 
without precedent in church history.” He 
reviews several of the accomplishments of 
the League—the direct services to the 
parishes, the institutes for training church 
school workers, the making of better 
churchmen. But he points out that ad- 
dresses and discussions in the chapters 
have too often dealt with “subjects far 
removed from our real work,’ and that 
in many instances chapters have even in- 
sisted on speakers who do not talk about 
religion. — 

“We have so far done a surprising num- 
ber of things aside from the thing for 
which we were organized,’ Mr. Gardner 
declares, and inquires: ‘‘With such splen- 
did material as we have in the League, 
with the problems which confront our 
nation at the present time, why are we 
contributing no more through our chapters 
to the solution of these problems?” Some 
of these problems relate to the training of 
children, the new economic status of 
women as affecting the family, the preven- 
tion of conditions that make for crime 
and war, the cultivation of a sense of 
business and financial and social and civil 
responsibility. Mr. Gardner continues: 

“How alert are we as twentieth-century 
citizens to these problems? And what 
does the man on the street—what do the 
millions—the people who do most of our 
. yoting—know or care about them? And 
what is to become of our civilization if 
they continue to know little and care less? 

“What distinctly religious approach is 
being made to the solution of these prob- 
lems? We have a multitude of civic and 
social groups, with objectives ranging from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. But few of 
these groups see the problem in the large. 
They are concerned, and necessarily con- 
cerned, with magnifying the importance of 
the solution of a single problem. 

“Why should not the liberal church be 


the one group that is alive to all of these 
problems, not because of the particular 
significance of any: one of them, but be- 
cause in the solution of all of them will 
come the gradual improvement, reconstruc- 
tion, and enrichment of humanity? 

“How can we ‘see life steadily and see 
it whole’ unless some such central group 
helps us to achieve clear spiritual vision 
into the complex facts and forces of the 
good life? And is this not the first and 
foremost function of the church? 

“But how are we to make a religious 
approach to these problems unless we 
know where we are religiously, unless we 
think straight theologically, have some 
clear ‘belief as to our relations to this 
mysterious universe and our duty and 
destiny here? What we think about— 
that is our theology. As Carlyle declares, 
it is the primary thing for us and ‘cre- 
atively determines all the rest.’ We can 
believe and act on our beliefs without 
being dogmatic and closing up-the ap- 
proaches to new truth. To this end let us 
read and hear and talk more of the great 
religious issues of the day; let us be more 
hospitable to speakers with a distinctly 
religious message. After all, we are a 
religious organization ; and the religion of 
a people ultimately determines the quality 
of citizenship. The Fundamentalist lobby- 
ists and Fundamentalist school boards 
realize that. Let us be no less alert to it.” 

Because the liberal church is undog- 
matic, because it insists upon individual 
and social self-discipline for character and 
service, it is the spiritual laboratory best 
fitted to analyze human problems and ob- 
tain some solutions. The League has the 
material for these solutions. It is organ- 
ized for that purpose. Mr. Gardner con- 
cludes : : 

“Our services are needed as they were 
never needed before. A great civilization, 
hungry for social and spiritual leadership, 
calls to us for help. Shall we not give 
this help—now? 


Lincoln Center Players 
._. Have an Active April 


Under the direction of Kenneth Hay- 
cock, the Lincoln Center Players of Chi- 
cago have presented four evenings of 
dramaties during the month of April. The 
three one-act plays, “The Cajun,” ‘Me 
and My Diary,” and “‘The Game of Chess” 
were given April 138 at Abraham Lincoln 
Center. In Channing Hall at the Pedple’s 
Church they gave “The Valiant” the eve- 
ning of April 17, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Federation of the Y. P. R. U. On 
April 20 they repeated “The Valiant,” 
“The Cajun,” and “The Game of Chess,” 
under the auspices of the Chicago Federa- 
tion, at the Church of All Souls in Evans- 
ton, Ill.; and April 21, at the Cube, 1538 
East 57th Street, Chicago, they gave the 
first two of these -plays again. 
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Conference Aids Camp 
For Rowe meetings, $100—Dr. Patterson 
addresses Connecticut Valley 
_ groups 
The Connecticut Valley Conference, the 
Connecticut Valley Associate Alliance, the 
Laymen’s League chapters of the Valley, 
and the Western Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of the Y. P. R. U. all held meetings 
April 15 in the Unitarian Church of 

Northampton, Mass. 
The Conference voted to give $100 to the 
Rowe Camp Conference. Rey. Charles P. 


Wellman reported on accomplishments and 


plans for the camp. On the program for 
the Conference, July 1-8, appear the names 
of Miss Sara Comins, executive secretary 
of the Y. P:R: U:; Prof.” Claytone: 
Bowen of the Meadville Theological 
School; Rev Edwin Fairley, associate sec- 
retary of the Department of Religious 
Education; and Rey. Elizabeth Padgham. 


Among groups to take advantage of this . 


year’s Camp is the Girls’ Club of Green- 
field, Mass. Mr. Wellman reported the 
purchase of water rights near the Camp 
by Perey Brown of Cleveland, Ohio, to 
assure an adequate supply of drinking 
water and swimming facilities. 

Rey. Henry G. Ives reported for the 
committee which, has been conferring with 
the Unitarian Church in Northfield, Mass., 
with regard to the renovation of the meet- 
ing-house, that the American Unitarian 
Association would meet half the cost of 
the painting, provided that friends of the 
church could raise the other half. The 
committee, with the addition of the Con- 
ference treasurer, was continued, and in- 


structed to give $50 for this purpose if 


funds permitted. 

The Associate Alliance was addressed by 
Miss Margaret Crook of Smith College; 
the League chapters by Dr. Frank E. Dow 
of Northampton; the ministers by Rev. 
Hilda Ives, director of the Congregational 
Conference for Maine. The Y. P. R. U. 
Federation held a business and discussion 
meeting. The total attendance on all 
meetings was 175, including representa- 
tives from distant churches at Hartford, 
Conn., Brattleboro, Vt., and Warwick, 
Mass. Aside from the entertaining church, 
the Florence, Mass., parish was first in 
attendance record, with a delegation of 
twenty-seven. The next, and annual, 
meeting will be held in Hartford. 

“The Outlook for Liberal Religion’ was 
the topic of the final addresses, given by 
Dr. George F. Patterson, of the American 
Unitarian Association. In the ensuing 
discussion, Dr. Patterson, by request, ex- 
plained the method of co-operation of 
Untitarians and Universalists in the man- 
agement of Lombard College. Previous 
to the Conference meeting, all but two 
responses to a questionnaire sent out by 
the secretary to ministers and Conference 
directors suggested Dr. Patterson as the 
speaker for this occasion. 


Correction 
The short article in THe Recister of 
March 29, “Add to Church Similes,” 
credited to the bulletin of the All Souls 


Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, Ind., 


appeared originally in The Los Angeles 
Unitarian, in the issue of January 7, 1928. 
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Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president elect of 
Meadville Theological School, is to be the 
minister the first Sunday of the General 
Conference at the Isles of Shoals this year. 
While the program is not completed, most 
of the speakers have been engaged, and 
the fortnight from July 14 to 28 gives 
promise of being a pleasing one. . 

Rey. H. Burdette Backus of Los Angeles, 
Calif., who will be heard at the Shoals 
this year for the first time, will give three 
morning lectures the first week of the 
General Conference, and Rey. Charles P. 


_ Wellman of Deerfield, Mass., takes the 


other two mornings with addresses on 
“Unitarian Thought in America.” 

Rey. Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee, 
Wis., lectures two mornings the second 
week on the religions in India, the Brahmo 
Samaj, and liberal religious thought in 
that country and its similarity to Unita- 
rianism. Dr. Loring spent several months 
last year in India, where he came into 
close contact with the religious liberals. 
Other morning lectures the second week 
will include two by Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer 
of Concord, Mass., one of which will be 
on Iceland, where Dr. Auer gave a course 
of lectures at the University last autumn. 

Evening lecturers the first week will be 


a 
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General Conference at Shoals 
Mr. Loring on India, Dr. Auer on Iceland 


William G. Avirett, a successful master at 
Deerfield Academy ; Rev. J. Harry Hooper 
of Hingham, Mass., on “The First Meeting- 
House in America’; and Prof. John P. 
Marshall in a lecture-recital on the life and 
work of Franz Schubert, whose centenary 
it is. Professor Marshall will give a 
morning talk on “The Symphony Orchestra 
and Its Music.” 

Rey. Harl C. Davis of Concord, N.H., 
is the chapel speaker the second week, and 
evening addresses will consist of the fol- 
lowing: George H. Browne, head of the 
Browne and Nichols School, on “Rocky 
Mountain Trails” (illustrated); Prof. 
Robert E. Rogers of M. I. T., on “The 
World of the Novel” and “The Portrait 
of a ‘Modern Poet’; Dr. A. Warren 
Stearns, Massachusetts state alienist, and 
dean of Tufts Medical School, on “Psy- 
chology.” The annual banquet will take 
place the second week. The usual bazaar 
will be conducted for the benefit of the 
Shoals, and Mrs. William B. Nichols of 
Quincy, Mass., is already receiving articles 
for this purpose. 

Applications for reservations at the Gen- 
eral Conference may be secured by writing 
Miss Sara Comins, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


Channing Memorial Planned 


Directors of A. U. A. make suitable appropriation 


_At the board meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association held April 10, the 
report of the committee on the Channing 


Memorial was received. This committee, 


which was appointed several months ago, 
recommended that the memorial occupy the 
chimney breast over the fireplace in the 
large reception room on the second floor 
of the Unitarian building in Boston, in 
which it was desired that a suitable me- 
morial to Dr. William Ellery Channing 
should be installed. The committee, which 
has been in consultation with the archi- 
tects of the building, Putnam & Cox, 
recommended that the central feature of 
the memorial consist of a portrait of Dr. 
Channing, with surrounding architectural 
decorations. The board appropriated 
money to cover the expense of a new 
portrait, and plans will go forward for the 
memorial, which will be dedicated with 
suitable exercises when it is completed. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow asked that his name 
be withdrawn as a nominee for the posi- 
tion of an administrative vice-president, 
to be voted upon at the May Meetings, in 
consideration of the fact that he has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Meadville Theo- 
logical School. This request was granted, 
and the board also accepted with regret 
the resignations of Dr. Harold BE. B. 
Speight and Lawrence Bullard as Asso- 
ciation directors. 

Dr. George F. Patterson addressed the 
board on the situation in St. Petersburg, 
Tampa, and Lakeland, Fla., and in Pitts- 
field, Mass., and George G. Davis spoke 
upon his observations at Lombard College. 
Encouragement was given the church at 
Orlando, Fla., by a vote to purchase a 


building lot which has been selected as 
one of the most desirable in the city, and 
the conditions of this purchase were laid 
down by the board. 

The secretary was asked to express the 
thanks of the board to Lewis Bacon for 
his investigation of the Mission House 
property in Budapest, owned by the 
Association. 
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Rev. David Rhys Williams 


to Rochester, N.Y., Church 


Rey. David Rhys Williams, minister of 
the Third Unitarian Church in Chicago, 
Ill., has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the First Unitarian Church in Roches- 
ter, N.Y., to sueceed Rey. Laurance R. 
Plank. He will come to Rochester early 
in May. 

Mr. Williams is a graduate of the 
Harvard Divinity School, and for ten 
years was a Congregational minister in 
Cleveland, Ohio. He joined the Unitarian 
fellowship in 1924, when he became minis- 
ter of the Chicago church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Plank will make their 
home temporarily in northern Minnesota, 
where Mr. Plank will devote himself to 
literary work. Later he plans to study 
and to do research work in psychology. 


Love is God, coming to consciousness in 
man.—John Herman Randall. 


A. 


What does your 
daughter read? 
If She 


Readthe DIBLE Had one 


Read the 
Send for catalog or call at 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Obituary 


HLLEN PAINE WARE.—On January 31, 1928, at 
“Old Oaks,’ her pleasant country home near 
Memphis, Tenn., her spirit passed beyond the 
Veil. .To her daughters, Mary, Dorothy, and 
Ellen, to her son Warren, to her husband 
Joseph Warren Ware, and to the relations and 
friends in New England and her native South- 
land, the passing of this gentle, lovable woman 
brings a sense of loss that is lessened and 
comforted by the hope and belief that we shall 
know her love and companionsbip again. 
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Truth is beautiful 
and divine, 
no matter how humble 
its origin 
MICHAEL PUPIN 


Personals 


Mr. and Mrs. Victor M. Knight of To- 
ronto, Ontario, have announced the birth 
of a daughter, Florence Irene, Monday, 
April 9. Mrs. Knight was Miss Nancy 
Harsh, field secretary of the Y. P. R. U., 
and their wedding was one of the social 
events at the Shoals early in the season 
’ of 1927. 


Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Miss Mildred Ellis, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Hodgdon Ellis of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., to Thomas P. 
Treadwell, Jr., of the same town. Miss 
Ellis is a student at Tuckerman School in 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Treadwell is engaged 
in business in Leominister, Mass. 


Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, and Mrs. Park, 
sailed April 15 for a ten weeks’ trip 
to England and France, made possible 
through the kindness of friends in the 
church. The Executive Committee has 
granted leave of absence until October 1. 


In the recent death of Augustus E. 
Sawyer at the age of eighty years, the 
United Liberal Church and Laymen’s 
League of Jacksonville, Fla., have lost one 
of their oldest and most beloved members. 
Mr. Sawyer was active in the liberal move- 
ment in Jacksonville from its beginning in 
1906, and has served on the Standing Com- 
mittee of the church during all these 
twenty-two years. 


Abbot Peterson, Jr., son of Rev. Abbot 
Peterson of the First Parish in Brookline, 
Mass., received second prize in the Boyl- 
ston awards for oratory at Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he is a sophomore. 


Raymond Lalor, a layman of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Chicago, Ill., is now 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, as one of the district 
secretaries of the Boy Scout movement in 
that city. 


Rey. Frederic J. Gauld, minister of the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, in Cohas- 
set, Mass., who sailed for England March 
17, expects to return to his pulpit about 
May 15. 


Students of Proctor Academy placed on 
the Honor Roll for the term ending March 
23 were Hazel Cilley, Potter Place, N.H.; 
Viola Haley, East Andover, N.H.; W. F. 
Greenman, Chelmsford, Mass.; Katharine 
MacKenzie, Andover, N.H.; Frances M. 
Robie, East Andover, N.H.; Marjorie B. 
Sterns, North Wilmot, N.H.; Florence 
Westwood, Hingham Center, Mass.; Annie 
Whittemore, West Andover, N.H.; Stanley 
Stiles, Wollaston, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches working 
among college students, and its lec- 
tures on the Bible and evolution in 
the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 
memberships : 
Contributing Laymen....... 
Subscribing Laymen... ate 
Maintaining Laymen.. aa 
Sustaining Laymen......... 
Supporting Laymen........ 


Send Contributions to ~ 
Henry D. SHARPR, Treasurer 
Srxtnpn Beacon Strat, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Summer Quarter 
June 18, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. : 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicr-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 4 
Drrecrors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul §. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield; 

Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. : 


American Unitarian Association | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 


Toe Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C.: Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
. Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrsr S, SwisHer, Pres, 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET B. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
cane ged oe niterian eriepicas: Neeeitiie dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 
For particulars or catalogue address ’ 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


~ 
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i Prohibition—Or 
F What Have You? 


The Highteenth Amendment was adopted 
eight years ago. The licensed saloon has 
disappeared from the United States, and 
the bootleg traffic now challenges tthe 
nation. Public sentiment is again rising 
to meet the alcohol problem. 

What, asks the national mind, remains 
to be done? Where is the hole in the pro- 
hibition dike? Can the flow of liquor be 
stopped by stronger laws, or more com- 
petent enforcement, or by the more elastic 
material of public sentiment? 

The need of the hour is clear thinking 
more effectively expressed. If the present 
laws are not adequate, the people who 
made them can change them. 

The Unitarian Temperance Society de- 
sires the unbiased opinion of all readers 
of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. It should be 
borne in mind that the Society does not 
commit its members to total abstinence 
or prohibition. It was organized in 1886 
and incorporated in 1894 under a charter 
granting it the privilege of “working for 
the cause of temperance in whatever ways 
may seem to said corporation wise and 
right.” Many of the early members signed 
pledges committing themselves individually 
to total abstinence, but this pledge is not 
and never has been a requirement for 
membership. The earliest record of a vote 
by the Society in regard to prohibition 
was at its annual meeting in 1916, when a 
- resolution in favor of Federal Prohibition 
was presented from the floor and adopted 
without a dissenting voice. There was 
and remains no doubt as to the prevailing 
sentiment among members, but the Society 
would not be true to its own principles if 
it did not recognize and honor those, par- 
ticularly in its own membership, who still 
wish to promote temperance in other ways 
than through legal enactment. 

The frank expression of seasoned opinion 
is always an aid to better understanding. 
The present situation in our country needs 
to be understood. The Temperance So- 
ciety is providing a ballot covering the 
fundamental points at issue, and earnestly 
invites all RecisterR readers not only to 
clip or copy the ballot, but to write an 
additional note setting forth opinion not 


called for in the ballot, or suggestions as 


to what should be done to meet present 
conditions. ; 

The identity of all votes or of those 
expressing opinions will remain confiden- 
tial with the “publie opinion” editor of the 
Society, but the opinions and votes will be 
reported later in THE REGISTER. 


Mr. Cross to Be Minister 
of Church in Belfast 


Rey. R. Nicol Cross, English correspon- 
dent for THe Recister, is resigning the 
pastorate of Rosslyn Hill Chapel in Hamp- 
stead, London, to accept a call to the First 
Presbyterian Church in Belfast, Ireland, 
one of the congregations of the non-Sub- 
seribing Presbyterian Church of Ireland 
and the Unitarian fellowship. He will 
begin his work there June 13. Mr. Cross 
has been minister at Rosslyn Hill since 
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PEACE SUNDAY 


of the congregation are participants. 


100 or more copies, 6 cents each. 


25 Beacon Street 
New York 


1922, and is going to a pastorate left 
vacant by the resignation of Rey. H. J. 
Rossington, who is now minister of the 
Church of the Messiah in Birmingham, 
formerly the church of Rey. Lawrence 
Clare of Montreal, Canada. All three 
men—Mr. Cross, Mr. Rossington, and Mr. 


UNITARIAN 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Public Opinion Editor 


Compiled by the Committee of Worship for Church Schools. 
This is a real service of worship—not a mere pageant—in which the members 


“Master” copies are issued for the principal characters, director, and organist, 
and there is the “regular” edition for the congregation. 


“Regular” edition, 1 to 50 copies, 10 cents each; 50 to 100 copies, 8 cents each; 


Sample Copies Sent on Request 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


Chicago 
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Opinion of Prohibition 


TEMPERANCE SOcIETY 


| I. Do you believe that the beverage use of alcohol Yes (] 
is a social menace? No [J 
| Il. Were you in favor of the Eighteenth Amendment Yes ja} 
| at the time of its passage? No [] 
ae Are you in favor of the Eighteenth Amendment now? Yes ia 
No [] 
| iv. Do you think the Volstead Act should be . Yes [By 
. (a) Made stronger? No [] 
(b) Modified to permit the sale Yes [] 
| of wine and beer? No [] 
: IS IRE Cae oto D OC ODPADO DAOtRO 0B SOODOLU ACO LOOCHOOUOOO 
/ EOE IRE es OCU ERIE BD 50 CODD ODD OOOH TE OCT AOTBEIG Sri eI IOR 
Eeseuer anes for Editors only. Clip this ballot and mail to 
| 
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| SCHOOLS 


MacBuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


(BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal —Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. Founded , 1879. 


we 18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 J 
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DRAMATIC SERVICE OF WORSHIP 


FOR 


— MAY 20, 1928 


“Master” copies, 20 cents each. 


Boston, Mass. 
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San Francisco 


Pe 


Clare—were English visitors to America 
three years ago, when the joint centenary 
of the American and British Unitarian 
Association was celebrated. 

The Belfast church dates from 1642, and 
the present house of worship was erected 
in 1783, 
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The following 1s & DiSHUps uco.._ption 
of the kind of preaching 
addressed to fashionable congregations: 
“Brethren, unless you repent, in a measure, 
and be converted, as it were, you will, I 
regret to say, be damned to some extent.” 


“Now I know, as I did not know, what 
the resurrection means,” said a Unitarian 
minister, who recently came to the United 
States from England. He had just re- 
turned from his Haster service, where he 
beheld a congregation of many strange 
beings who make an appearing on that day. 


An elderly employee of a London profit- 
sharing company, on receiving his first 
profit warrant, turned to the manager and 
said: “Goodness and mercy have followed 
me all the days of my life, but this is the 
first blinkin’ time they have ever ovyer- 
taken me!’’—Christian World. 


Says Christopher Morley, 

A bookseller told me 

That after some years of neglect 
George Meredith was “coming back.” 
As far as I’m concerned 

He never went away. 


Mary, three years old, was having an 
unhappy morning, fussing and crying with- 
out cause. To change her thoughts, her 
mother said to her: “Mary, run to the 
window and see the big dog going by.” 
Mary watched the dog out of sight, and 
then turned to her mother and said: 
“Mamma, what was it I was erying 
about ?”’—Chicago Tribune. 


The United States Government has 
begun an inquiry into an alleged con- 
spiracy to control the price of quinine. 
Large, concealed supplies of the drug have 
been seized and confiscated. On reporting 
these facts to our own special catarrh 
expert, he replied with a contemptuous 
sneeze, “I dode see whad they’re baking 
all the fuss aboud. They cad have all 
the quidide if they wad it—the dab stuff’s 
no good adyway !”—Manchester Guardian. 

nN 

Whenever an American traveler sees a 
work of ancient art in Paris, says a 
French newspaper, he promptly asks the 
cost in dollars and cents. This is a 
severe indictment of the American char- 
acter. It is well known that when 
Napoleon and other French. “travelers” 
first saw these works in their original 
Italian home, all they asked was, “How 
many custodians will we have to kill be- 
fore we haul them away from here?” 

—Detroit News. 


The very considerable difference in the 
size of Lord Cave and Sir Douglas Hogg 
will prevent the new Chancellor of Eng- 
land, even if he were so minded, reviving 
the old economical custom of an incoming 
dignitary purchasing his predecessor's 
robes of office. When Lord Erskine be- 
came Keeper of the King’s Conscience he 
succeeded a notorious eyvil-liver, who sent 
his valet to ask if the new Chancellor 
would purchase his ermine. “Tell him,” 
replied Erskine, “that I do not propose to 
assume the abandoned habits of my pred- 
ecessor.”—Manchester Guardian. 
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The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 


our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


‘James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring .... . . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


SAUTE 


~ UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


'HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


TET 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bos Sher ie Ry “4 minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Phone, Haymarket 2981 


To 


Rooms with bath $3.50 up. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


HELP AND. 


Transient rate 4 cents r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 
Northwest. 


FORMER EVANGELICAL MINISTER, now a 
Liberal, seeks struggling, discouraged parish. 
Opportunity for service rather than compensa- 
tion, desired. REV. ALAN PRESSLEY 
WILSON, *1625, Edmondson avenue, Baltimore. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 8. Tel. Caprrat 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. Est. 1890. 


COLONIAL HOME WITH POSSIBILITIES—Two 
miles from old Boston Post Road and Ford’s 
Wayside Inn. Ten rooms. Five fireplaces. 
Modern conveniences. About 100 acres of pine- 
studded woodland and rolling fields. Will sell 
part or all. Mrs. G. O, Domey, Raymond Road, 
South Sudbury, Mass. ~ 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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What Love Is, and Other Themes, by Edward 

H. Cotton. J) sigan. 7 . sheds vein 
What Romanism Thinks of Protestantism . . 
Religion Without God. . . . . 1. ee 
“Better Set Ten Men to Work Than Do the 

Work of Ten Men”. . ... 
A, U.A. Acknowledgments. . . . . . 
Miss Lowell Speaks of Southern Schools . 
Why Not Treat It With Religion? . . . . . 
General Conference at Shoals; Channing Mem- 
- orial Planned 
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Word and Work Department. .... . 


Correspondence 


Mr. Caldecott Calls a Meeting; Robert 
Collyer’s Cornell Horseshoe; From the Presi- 
dent of Lombard College Trustees; Mr. 


Burkhart’s Belief . be ee we ele © peed 
Book Notes 
Vocal Literature; Books 3) 2; SI igi 350 
Our Children 
Sea Well, by Winifred Davidson. . . . . . 352 
The Song of Sixpence, by Greta Gaskin Bidlake 35 3 
Poetry 
Rain, by Marjorie Dillon. . . .. ... « 353 
Church Notes. 20.005) s""h) 40) Oh 
Pleasantries we chvny Ge Ca 
Church Announcements 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Morning sery- 
ice at 11. Dr. Eliot will preach. All seats 
are free. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 


Jersey and Peterborough Streets. 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church gerv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
4.M., Church: school, 11 a.M., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
‘minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
qatheny D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. , F ; , 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Mornin 
service, 11 a.m. Sunday-school, 3 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning serv- 
ice, on the first Sunday of each month. Free 
seats at all services. The church is open daily 


from 9 to 5. All welcome. 
KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 


N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev, John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices 

Raymond Cc. be aa a Pre erent cal 
choirmaster. unday a ft orning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean ‘Willard L, Sperry. 


Minister, : 


